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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

1919 

Summer  Session,  Monday,  June  23  to  Friday,  August  15. 

Entrance  examinations,  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  June  24  to  28,  8  a.  m. 

Entrance  examinations,  Tuesday  to  Saturday,  September  9  to  13, 
8  A.  M. 

Registration  Day— First  Semester— Tuesday,  September  16. 

President's  Annual  Address,  Wednesday,  September  17,  11  a.  m. 

Latest  date  for  registration  of  candidates  for  a  degree  at  the  Com- 
mencement in  June,  1920,  October  1. 

Registration  Day,  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture— First  Term— Tues- 
day, October  14. 

Mid-semester  reports  to  the  Deans  concerning  delinquent  students, 
Wednesday,  November  19. 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  November  26,  1  p.  m.,  and  ends  December 

2,  8  A.  M. 

Christmas  recess  begins  Friday,  December  19,  6  p.  m. 

1920 

Christmas  recess  ends  Tuesday,  January  6,  8  A.  M. 
Registration    Day,    Short   Courses   in    Agriculture— Second  Term- 
Tuesday,  January  6. 
Final  examinations,  Wednesday,  January  21  to  Thursday,  January  29. 
Farmers'  Week,  Monday,  January  26  to  Friday,  January  30. 
First  semester  ends  Thursday,  January  29,  6  p.  m. 
Registration  Day— Second  Semester— Tuesday,  February  3. 
University  Day,  Saturday,  February  21. 

Close  of  Second  Term,  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture,  Friday,  March  12. 
Mid-semester  reports  to  the  Deans,  Saturday,  March  21. 
Easter  recess,  Thursday  noon,  April  1  to  Tuesday,  April  6,  8  A.  M. 
Competitive  Drill— Cadet  Regiment— Saturday,  May  29. 
Memorial  Day,  Sunday,  May  30. 

Final  examinations,  Wednesday,  June  3  to  Thursday,  June  10. 
Commencement,  Tuesday,  June  15. 

Summer  Session,  Monday,  June  21  to  Friday,  August  13. 
Entrance  examinations,  Tuesday,  June  22  to  Saturday,  June  26,  8  a.  m. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Frank  B.  PomerEne Coshocton 

Benjamin  F.  McCann Dayton 

John  F.  Cunningham Cleveland 

John  Kaiser Marietta 

Chari.es  F.  Kettering Dayton 

Guy  W.  Mau,on Cincinnati 

Oscar  B.  Bradfute Xenia 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 

President Wii^ijam  Oxi<ey  Thompson 

Office:     University  Hall— 99312;  N.  476 
Residence:    University  Grounds — 2056 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Business 

Manager Cari,  B.  Steeb 

Office:     University  Hall  (Bast  Bnd) — 99332;  N.  32 
Residence:     1956  Iuka  Ave. — 5835 

Registrar,  University  Bditor  and  Secretary  of  the  University 

Faculty Bdith  D.  Cockins 

Office:     101  University  Hall— 99314 
Residence:     1348  Neil  Ave. — 16310 

Secretary  of  the  Bntrance  Board LESTER  B.  Woi.EE 

Office:     107  University  Hall — 99353;  N.  939 
Residence:     1491  Neil  Ave. — 16507 

Bxecutive  Clerk KaTherine  A.  Vogei, 

Office:     University  Hall — 99312;  N.  476 
Residence:     209  S.  Monroe  Ave. — B.  2356 

Cashier BESS  C.  WaTTERS 

Office:     University  Hall  (Bast  Bnd) — 99332;  N.  32 
Residence:     1851  N.  Fourth  St.— N.  2108 

Acting  Dean  of  Women Mrs.  George  h.  Converse 

Office:     201  Home  Bconomics  Building — 99367 
Residence:     J 463  Neil  Ave.— 16522 
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COLLEGE  OF  COMMERCE  AND  JOURNALISM 

Dean James  E.  Hagerty 

Office:     103  Page  Hall — 99382 
Residence:     94  Fifteenth  Ave. — 11097 

Secretary Wai/TER  C.  Weidi,er 

Office:     103  Page  Hall — 99382 
Residence:    330  W.  Ninth  Ave. — 16157 


THE  TEACHING  STAFF 


James  Edward  Hagerty,  Ph.  D.,  Dean 94  Fifteenth  Avenue 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology ( Marketing,  Philanthropy) 

George  Wbias  Knight,  Ph.  D 104  Fifteenth  Avenue 

Professor  of  American  History 

**Henry  RussEU,  Spencer,  Ph.  D 518  East  Broad  Street 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

**MaTThew  Brown  Hammond,P1i.  D 

1 127  Ashland  Ave.,  Grandview  Heights 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (Corporations,  Labor) 

*Ouver  Cary  LockharT.  Ph.  D   Upper  Arlington 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (Banking  and  Finance) 

Homer  C.  Hockett,  Ph.  D Worthington 

Professor  of  American  History 

Charges  Clifford  Huntington,  Ph.  D. .  1485  Pennsylvania  Avenue 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (Accounting, 

Geography  and  Commerce) 

**Ci*ydE  OrvaIv  Ruggi.ES,  Ph.  D 1457  Neil  Avenue 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (  Transportation 
and  Public  Utilities) 


♦Absent  on  leave,  1918-1919. 

♦♦Absent  on  leave,  first  semester,  1918-1919. 
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Joseph  Simmons  Myers,  B.  A 120  Thirteenth  Avenue 

Professor  of  Journalism 

Francis  William  Coker,  Ph.  D 19  Fifteenth  Avenue 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Edwin  Angell  CoTTRELL,  M.  A 239  Eighteenth  Avenue 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Rudolph  PinTner,  Ph.  D 21  University  Place 

Professor  of  Psychology  (Abnormal  Psychology) 

Osman  Castle  Hooper,  B.  A 212  Jefferson  Avenue 

Professor  of  Journalism 

Carl  Eugene  Parry,  Ph.  D 70  Twelve  Avenue 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
(Economic  Theory,  Foreign  Trade) 

Cecil  C.  North,  Ph.  D 401  West  Tenth  Avenue 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  {Recreation,  Surveys) 

*Henry  Freeman  Walradt,  Ph.  D 64  Fourteenth  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
( Business  Law,  Economic  History ) 

Emery  Roe  Hayhurst,  M.A.,  M.  D.Concord  Road,  Upper  Arlington 
Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Hygiene 

Harry  Wolven  Crane,  Ph.  D 100  Clinton  Heights  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Mary  Louise  Mark,  M.  A 9  Huston-Fergus  Court 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (Statistics) 

Donald  Reed  Taft,  M.  A  404  East  Oakland  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology  (Immigration,  Races) 

J.  Charles  Rietz,B.  A 197  Tulane  Road 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Walter  Crothers  WeidlER,  M.  A 330  West  Ninth  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology  (Insurance,  Salesmanship) 


•Absent  on  leave,  1918-1919. 
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Roderick  Duncan  McKenzie,  B.  A 18  Berkley  Place 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology  ( The  Family,  Social  Order) 

Hubert  Emerson  Bice,  M.  A 14  East  Patterson  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology  {Poverty,  Socialism) 

Harry  Edwin  Sheppard,  B.  A 421  Fifteenth  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology  (Accounting  and  Statistics) 

Shirley  J.  Coon,  M.  A 1444  North  Fourth  Street 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology  {Advertising) 

Wiujam  Fred  BiyOOR,  B.  Sc 384  East  Seventeenth  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology 

Harrison  McJohnston,  M.  A.   2557  Summit  Street 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology 

GEORGE  WEndeu,  Eckei<berry,  M.  A 303  West  Eighth  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology  {Accounting  and  Auditing) 

John  Wai/TER  EckEi^berry,  B.  A.,  Uv.  B.303  West  Eighth  Avenue 
Instructor  in  Economics  and  Sociology 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


The  Ohio  State  University,  located  in  Columbus,  is  a  part  of  the 
public  educational  facilities  maintained  by  the  State. 

ORGANIZATION 

For  convenience  of  administration,  the  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  grouped  into  organizations  called  colleges.  The  Ohio 
State  University  comprises  eleven  colleges  and  a  graduate  school,  each 
under  the  administration  of  a  Dean  and  College  Faculty,  as  follows: 

Graduate  School  College  of  Education 

College  of  Agriculture  College  of  Engineering 

College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and      College  of  Homoeopathic  Medicine 

Science  College  of  Law 

College  of  Commerce  and  College  of  Medicine 

Journalism  College  of  Pharmacy 

College  of  Dentistry  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 

SUMMER  SESSION 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  Summer  Session  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Director  and  governing  committee  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  regular  University  courses  offered  in  the  summer. 

Students  who  contemplate  entering  the  College  of  Commerce  and 
Journalism  in  the  fall  and  who  have  completed  the  two  years  of  col- 
lege work  required  for  entrance  but  who  have  not  included  in  their 
course  the  prerequisite  elementary  and  fundamental  courses  men- 
tioned on  pages  19  and  20  may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  this 
work  during  the  Summer  Session. 

This  Bulletin  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Journalism  offered  during  the  academic  year  beginning 
September,  1919. 

[Note— The  University  publishes  a  bulletin  descriptive  of  each  college- 
Copies  maybe  obtained  by  addressing  L.  E.  Wolfe,  Secretary  of  the  Entrance 
Board,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  stating  the  college  in 
which  the  writer  is  interested.] 


GENERAL  STATEMENT 


Courses  of  study  designed  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  young 
men  and  women  planning  to  enter  the  fields  of  business  administration, 
journalism,  public  or  social  service  have  for  some  years  been  offered 
to  students  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Arts,  Philosophy  and  Science, 
but  these  courses  have  not  been  so  co-ordinated  and  arranged  as  to  in- 
dicate clearly  their  professional  purpose.  By  the  organization  of  a 
separate  college  of  Commerce  and  Journalism  proper  emphasis  can  be 
placed  upon  the  professional  training  afforded  by  such  courses  and  a 
further  expansion  of  this  work  can  be  secured  by  the  addition  of 
courses  more  numerous  and  more  technical  than  would  naturally  be 
found  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  For  the  coming  year  the  College 
offers  specialized  training  along  the  following  lines,  for  each  of  which 
a  two  years'  curriculum  will  be  found  on  later  pages  of  this   bulletin: 

ACCOUNTING  MANUFACTURES 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE  MARKETING 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

INSURANCE  SOCIAL  SERVICE 

JOURNALISM  TRANSPORTATION 

Students  interested  in  a  general  business  course  will  find  the  groups  on  manu- 
factures or  marketing  best  suited  to  their  needs. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Until  within  the  last  one  or  two  decades,  young  men  intending  to 
engage  in  business  enterprises  have  not  expected  to  find  in  a  college 
training  anything  which  would  have  a  direct  bearing  on  their  life's 
work,  nor  have  the  colleges  and  universities  attempted  to  furnish  a 
vocational  training  for  business  men.  By  college  teachers,  as  well  as 
by  business  men,  it  was  assumed  that  only  by  commercial  experience, 
and  by  learning  the  details  of  some  particular  business  could  the 
training  be  secured  which  would  lead  to  success.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  opinion  is  still  held  by  many  business  men. 

It  is  not  pretended  by  those  men  who  have  come  to  believe  in  the 
possibilities  of  college  training  for  business  that  this  college  training 
can  be  made  a  substitute  for  the  technique  and  routine  of  any  particu- 
lar industry.     The  scientific   spirit  which  has  developed  within   the 
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last  century  and  which  has  invaded  all  fields  of  knowledge  has,  how- 
ever, subjected  modern  industry  to  careful  scrutiny  and  analysis  and 
has  shown  that  the  actions  of  men  in  business  as  well  as  their  other 
activities  are  governed  by  general  laws  and  that  there  is  therefore  un- 
derlying all  businesses  a  body  of  fundamental  principles  which  can  be 
understood  by  those  who  are  willing  to  give  this  subject  their  careful 
attention.  Modern  industrial  organization  can  no  more  be  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  these  underlying  principles  than  can  the  laws 
of  health  be  known  without  a  knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure 
and  physiological  processes  of  the  human  body.  Futhermore,  as  in- 
dustrial life  has  become  more  complex  and  has  affected  social  welfare 
to  a  greater  degree,  it  has  been  subjected  to  numerous  commercial 
and  governmental  regulations  which  re-act  upon  industry  and  often- 
times condition  its  success.  These  regulations  and  their  effects  upon 
industry  and  trade  can  only  be  understood  by  one  who  has  learned  to 
dissociate  himself  for  the  time  being  from  money-making  and  to  take 
the  governmental  and  social  point  of  view.  What  at  first  seemed  to 
be  a  needless  and  burdensome  interference  with  industry  is  then  seen 
to  be  a  proper  and  needful  precaution  and  often-times  a  protection  to 
business  men  themselves  against  unrestrained  and  ruthless  competi- 
tion. 

There  are  two  classes  of  studies  offered  to  those  students  who 
pursue  one  of  the  curricula  arranged  for  those  preparing  to  enter  the 
field  of  business. 

i.  There  are  those  courses  dealing  with  principles  and  experience 
common  to  all  businesses,  such  as  the  principles  of  economics,  eco- 
nomic history,  principles  of  accounting,  advertising,  industrial  statis- 
tics, commercial  law,  money  and  currency,  marketing  and  cooperation) 
economics  and  finance.  In  all  these  subjects  is  an  abundant  literature, 
of  a  practical  as  well  as  of  a  theoretical  character,  and  the  student 
needs  only  wise  guidance  to  this  literature  and  careful  classroom  in- 
struction and,  in  some  courses,  laboratory  practice. 

2.  There  are  those  courses  which  give  specialized  training  for 
particular  lines  of  work.  Such  are  the  courses  in  accounting,  auditing, 
banking  and  bank  accounting,  insurance,  insurance  mathematics  and 
statistics,  manufacturing  organization  and  combinations,  cost  keeping, 
exporting  and  importing,  foreign  exchange,  railway  organization,  and 
traffic  management  and  rate  making.  These  courses  have  only  recently 
found  their  way  into  college   curricula.     The  literature  dealing  with 
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these  subjects  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  trade  papers  and  pamphlets 
and  clearly  shows  that  there  is  not  entire  agreement  and  uniformity 
of  practice  among  business  men  operating  in  these  fields.  In  these 
courses  of  study  there  is  accordingly  greater  use  made  of  lectures  by 
business  men,  especially  by  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  formulate 
principles  and  rules  of  organization  and  business  procedure  in  their 
respective  lines  of  industry.  Students  in  these  courses  are  required  to 
visit  under  competent  guidance  typical  business  establishments  and 
to  prepare  written  reports  embodying  the  results  of  their  observations 
and  study.  To  make  possible  even  narrower  specialization  than  that 
afforded  by  the  lecture  and  laboratory  courses,  students  in  the  senior 
seminary  in  economics  are  encouraged  to  deal  with  the  problems  and 
organization  of  the  particular  industry  or  occupation  or  even  the  estab- 
lishment which  they  expect  to  enter  when  they  leave  college. 


JOURNALISM 


College  training  of  newspaper  men,  like  preparation  for  business 
and  for  public  and  social  service,  is  an  educational  development  of 
the  twentieth  century.  It  too  met  opposition  by  those  who  believed 
that  the  only  preparation  for  journalism  was  that  to  be  gained  in  the 
newspaper  office.  Indeed,  a  certain  older  generation  ridiculed  any 
kind  of  a  college  man  in  newspaper  work,  a  prejudice  that  only  in  the 
last  few  years  has  begun  to  disappear,  as  college  graduates  in  general 
and  graduates  in  journalism  in  particular  have  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  education  they  received.  When  Joseph  Pulitzer,  ac- 
counted by  many  the  greatest  journalist  of  modern  times,  willed 
millions  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  for  newspaper  men,  he  gave 
substantial  evidence  of  his  faith  in  general  and  special  instruction  of 
young  men  and  women  for  the  profession  of  journalism. 

Today  half  a  hundred  colleges  and  universities  in  the  country  are 
teaching  journalism,  with  the  result  that  scarcely  a  newspaper  office 
of  importance  has  not  students  with  such  training  in  its  employ. 

Several  years  ago  the  Ohio  State  University  recognized  the  demand 
for  these  courses,  building  them  as  rapidly  as  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment permitted,  until  the  important  step  taken  last  year  by  which  the 
department  of  Journalism  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  new  College  of 
Commerce  and  Journalism.     A  curriculum  has  been  prepared  combin- 
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ing  technical  and  supporting  courses  that  will  afford  the  student  an 
advantageous  start  in  his  profession.  The  purpose  is  to  give  him  in 
the  first  place,  a  knowledge  of  certain  fundamentals  of  news  gathering, 
writing,  editing  and  making  up,  and  to  add  to  these  a  study  of  the 
principles,  ethics  and  history  of  the  professsion  and  its  great  leaders; 
secondly,  to  furnish  a  foundation  in  history,  political  science,  econom- 
ics, sociology,  psychology,  philosophy,  English  and  other  languages, 
subjects  of  both  cultural  and  practical  value.  No  profession  has  need 
of  a  wider  education  or  of  higher  ideals  than  journalism,  and  if  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  are  to  measure  up  to  their  opportunities, 
they  must  command  the  services  and  enthusiasm  of  editors  and  report- 
ers of  education  and  ideals. 

The  literature  on  the  subject  of  journalism  is  steadily  increasing 
in  volume  and  in  value,  both  in  book  form  and  in  trade  publications, 
available  for  research  and  classroom  work.  Leading  newspapers  are 
on  file  for  reference,  comparison  and  study. 

An  examination  of  the  curriculum  offered  indicates  the  effort  that 
has  been  made  to  provide  a  group  of  studies  of  broad  educational 
value,  so  that  the  student  who  receives  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Journalism  has  completed  four  years  of  college  preparation  for  his 
profession. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 


The  growing  disposition  to  regard  merit  and  fitness  the  sole  ac- 
ceptable criteria  for  the  selection  of  the  personnel  of  government  in 
city,  state  and  nation  makes  it  proper  that  the  University  offer  a  course 
specially  designed  to  that  end.  The  service  of  the  public  requires 
trained  men  and  women,  at  least  to  as  great  a  degree  as  the  pursuits 
of  business  and  journalism  or  the  practice  of  the  professions.  Fur- 
thermore, the  University  has  special  facilities  in  certain  directions  for 
the  giving  of  just  that  training.  Its  situation  in  a  large  city,  which 
is  also  the  county  seat  and  state  capitol  gives  opportunity  for  close 
observation  of  govermental  processes,  to  some  degree  even  practical 
participation  therein,  hence  an  automatic  control  upon  theoretical 
research. 

The  wide  variety  of  the  services  demanded  by  the  public  makes 
it  impossible  to  prescribe  one  uniform  course  for  all  students  in  this 
field  but  a  nucleus  of  essential  courses  is  required  with  provision  for 
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the  addition  by  the  student  under  advice,  of  the  other  courses  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  preparation  for  the  special  work  in  view.  The  pro- 
fessional purpose  (of  vocational  education)  justifies  a  higher  degree 
of  specialization  than  can  be  permitted  in  a  course  of  liberal  culture 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  student  by  purposeful  choice  of  studies  to  spend  approximately 
three-fourths  of  his  college  time  upon  courses  in  the  political  and  social 
sciences,  all  more  or  less  directly  related  to  preparation  for  the  service 
of  the  public. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

The  increasing  number  of  young  men  and  women  who  enter  our 
colleges  and  universities  with  the  intention  of  devoting  their  lives  to 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare,  shows  clearly  the  necessity  of  making 
provision  for  training  in  philanthropic  activities.  Charity  organiza- 
tion workers,  residents  of  social  settlements,  officials  in  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  for  the  care  of  dependents  and  delinquents,  public 
directors  of  play  and  recreation,  directors  of  social  surveys,  and  di- 
rectors of  welfare  work  in  factories  and  stores,  are  among  those  who 
find  that  professional  training  in  colleges  and  universities  is  indis- 
pensable. On  account  of  increased  specialization  social  service,  both 
public  and  private,  demands  as  specific  training  as  the  ministry,  the 
law,  or  medicine. 

This  service  calls  for  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  social  or- 
ganization, the  conditions  which  cause  poverty  and  may  lead  to  de- 
pendency, the  social  and  psychological  factors  involved  in  the  training 
of  youth,  the  methods  of  promoting  thrift  and  independence  among 
the  laboring  classes,  the  many  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
the  field  of  social  legislation,  and  the  relations  between  these  various 
theories  and  activities.  The  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  equipment 
in  social  theory  and  technique  is  offered  by  the  College  of  Commerce 
and  Journalism  with  partial  differentiation  between  the  curricula  in 
charity  organization  and  social  service. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

Under  the  Defense  Act  of  June  3rd,  1916,  there  was  established  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  a  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  to 
which  all  students  are  eligible  who  have  completed  the  requirements 
in  Military  Drill  for  the  first  and  second  years.  Students  entering 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  are  required  to  complete  a  prac- 
tical and  theoretical  course  in  Military  Science  extending  through  the 
junior  and  senior  years  of  residence.  When  this  requirement  is  com. 
pleted  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  grant  them  a  commis- 
sion as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  when  recom- 
mended by  the  Commandant  of  Cadets  and  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

During  this  two  years  of  required  work  the  United  States  will 
furnish  to  the  student  one  complete  uniform  each  year  and  one  ration, 
which  is  commuted  at  30  cents  per  day  during  the  fiscal  year. 


WOMEN    STUDENTS 

As  far  as  possible,  women  students  should  make  arrangements 
for  room  and  board  in  advance.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure 
suitable  accommodations  in  private  residences  for  such  as  cannot  be 
accommodated  in  Oxley  Hall.  Prospective  women  students  should  ad- 
dress Mrs.  George  L.  Converse,  Acting  Dean  of  Women,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


GRADUATE   ASSISTANTSHIPS 

To  encourage  graduates  of  this  University,  and  of  other  similar 
and  approved  institutions,  especially  those  in  Ohio,  to  continue  their 
studies  and  to  undertake  advanced  work  leading  to  the  higher  degrees, 
the  University  has  established  assistantships  in  several  departments. 
These  demand  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  the  time  of  the  student 
for  laboratory  and  other  similar  assistance — as  far  as  possible  along 
the  line  of  his  major  subject.  The  remainder  of  his  time  is  given  to 
graduate  work.     The  assistantships  pay  from  $250  to  $300  for  the  aca- 
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demic  year  and  in  addition  all  fees  are  remitted,  except  a  diploma  fee, 
for  those  students  who  receive  degrees.  At  present  there  are  such  as- 
sistantships  in  the  department  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  American 
History,  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  English,  Geol. 
ogy,  German,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Psychology,  Romance  Lan- 
guages, Zoology,  and  a  few  others  in  technical  and  professional  colleges. 
Appointments  to  all  assistantships  are  made  annually  in  April  or  May 
for  the  following  year.  Students  desiring  such  appointments  can  ob- 
tain application  blanks  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School.     Applications   must  be  filed  not  later  than  March  ist. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  FELLOWSHIPS 

In  addition  to  the  graduate  assistantships,  a  limited  number  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  have  also  been  established.  The  scholar- 
ships are  open  to  students  having  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  ap- 
proved institution,  and  have  a  value  of  #250  with  exemption  from  all 
fixed  fees.  The  fellowships  on  the  other  hand  are  open  only  to  stu- 
dents who  have  at  least  the  Master's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  and  have 
a  value  of  $500  with  like  exemption  from  all  fixed  fees.  Scholars  and 
fellows  are  selected  on  a  basis  of  merit  and  must  devote  all  their  time  to 
graduate  work.  Candidates  for  these  positions  should  file  their  appli- 
cations not  later  than  March  ist.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 


LIBRARIES 

In  the  city  of  Columbus  there  are  five  important  libraries  as  fol- 
lows: The  University  library,  198,295  volumes,  including  the  Law  li- 
brary: the  State  library,  235,  218  volumes;  the  Public  School  library, 
116,000  volumes;  the  City  or  Carnegie  library,  103,000  volumes;  and 
the  Law  library  of  the  Supreme  Court,  40,000  volumes. 

The  University  has  several  department  libraries,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  to  the  student  in  this  College  is  the  special  library  in 
Economics,  which  has  as  its  nucleus  the  private  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Frederick  C.  Clark,  supplemented  by  purchases  and  gifts 
from  other  sources.  This  library  has  been  endowed  by  Mrs.  Clark 
with  a  gift  of  f  2,000,  the  interest  of  which  is  used  for  the  purchase  of 
books  in  economics.     It  contains  nearly    1500   volumes,    consisting  of 
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both  English  and  German  works.  Public  documents  including  prac- 
tically all  the  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  reports,  come  to  the  Uni- 
versity library.  A  large  list  of  technical  and  trade  journals  of  special 
interest  to  other  students  but  especially  valuable  to  those  in  this  College, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  University  library.  The  State  library  contains 
files  of  many  valuable  newspapers,  complete  sets  of  many  magazines, 
and  many  books  not  found  in  the  University  library.  The  L,aw  library 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  especially  worthy  of  mention  for  its  complete 
reports  of  the  various  states,  which  are  invaluable  to  the  student  for 
investigative   purposes. 

TRIPS 

Trips  are  planned  each  year  for  the  students  in  the  courses  in 
Business  Administration  and  Social  Service.  Students  in  the  practical 
courses  in  Sociology  visit  each  year  all  the  state  and  local  penal, 
charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions  in  Franklin  county,  and  also 
make  trips  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  Home  at  Delaware,  the  Boys'  In- 
dustrial School  at  Lancaster,  and  the  Ohio  State  Reformatory  at  Mans- 
field. At  these  institutions,  officials  familiar  with  the  work  give  in- 
formal lectures  on  the  nature,  methods,  and  aims  of  the  institutions. 
Students  in  Business  Administration  visit  manufacturing  plants  in 
Columbus  and  other  cities,  and  some  of  the  banking  houses.  Similar 
trips  are  made  by  students  in  Journalism  to  newspaper  offices.  In 
each  instance,  men  connected  with  the  plants  give  brief  addresses  on 
the  industrial  processes  or  the  methods  of  organization  of  the  estab- 
lishment. It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  College  in  the  future  to  extend 
the  scope  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  to  make  it  a  definite  part  of  the 
student's   training. 

BUSINESS  POSITIONS 

Although  the  College  does  not  guarantee  its  graduates  positions 
upon  graduation,  the  instructors  frequently  receive  requests  fron  em- 
ployers for  men  trained  in  their  respective  lines,  and  the  College  au- 
thorities are  always  glad  to  respond  to  such  calls.  The  College  solicits 
such  applications  from  employers  and  on  its  part  promises  to  recom- 
mend its  graduates  only  when  convinced  that  they  possess  the  quali- 
fications desired  by  employers  who  apply.  The  College  makes  no 
charge  for  its  service.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism,  the  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FEES  AND   EXPENSES 


All  fees  must  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  each  semester  as  a  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  classes.  Registration  is  not  complete  until  certain 
incidental  and  laboratory  fees  are  paid. 

Incidental  Fee.    The  fee  for   all   students   is   $15.00  a  semester. 

Former  students  who  do  not  pay  this  fee  until  the  third  day  of 
the  first  semester,  and  the  second  day  of  the  second  semester,  must 
pay  one  dollar  additional.  For  each  day  of  delinquency  thereafter 
fifty  cents  is  added. 

Laboratory  Deposit.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  all  mate- 
rials consumed  in  laboratory  work.  To  meet  the  cost  of  these  mate- 
rials a  deposit  for  each  course  requiring  such  supplies  is  made  at  the 
Bursar's  office  before  the  work  is  begun.  In  Chemistry  the  deposit  is 
$10.00;  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  it  is  $2.00.  All  laboratory  supplies  are 
sold  at  the  General  Store  Room,  Chemistry  Hall,  to  students  at  cost 
to  the  University,  and  charged  against  the  deposit.  Any  unused  part 
of  the  deposit  is  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 


OTHER  EXPENSES 

Locker  Fee.  The  gymnasium  is  free  to  all  students,  but  those 
desiring  to  use  a  locker  are  charged  a  fee  of  two  dollars  a  semester, 
which  includes  the  rental  of  towels. 

The  Ohio  Union.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  a  semester  is  paid  by  all 
male  students  at  registration.  This  entitles  the  student  to  all  privi- 
leges of  the  Union,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and  House  Rules 
governing  it. 

Graduation  Fee.  A  fee  of  five  dollars,  to  cover  expense  of 
graduation  and  diploma,  is  required  of  each  person  receiving  one  of 
the  ordinary  degrees  from  the  University,  and  this  fee  must  be  paid 
on  or  before  the  last  Friday  preceding  Commencement.  A  like  fee  of 
ten  dollars  is  charged  each  person  receiving  one  of  the  higher  graduate 
degrees. 
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Rooms  and  Board.  Furnished  rooms  accommodating  two  students, 
can  be  rented  at  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  week  for  each 
student.  Board  at  the  restaurants  and  boarding  clubs  near  the  Uni- 
versity costs  from  four  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
week.  The  Ohio  Union  Commons  offers  board  at  reasonable  rates. 
Board  with  furnished  rooms  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at 
rates  varying  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  dollars  per  week. 

Text-Books.  Students  should  not  purchase  text-books  until  they 
are  advised  by  instructors  of  their  respective  classes. 


EXPENSES  PER  YEAR 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  that  confronts  a  prospective 
student  is  what  the  course  is  going  to  cost  him  a  year. 

In  order  to  furnish  information,  we  have  listed  below  an  estimate 
of  the  average  payments  required  by  the  University  and  have  estimated 
the  cost  for  room  and  boarding  at  a  safe  price.  These  two  items  are 
sometimes  reduced  slightly  where  two  students  occupy  the  same  room 
and  where  boarding  clubs  are  economically  managed.  Fees  to  the 
University  are  paid  one-half  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Incidental  fee   $  30  00 

Ohio  Union 2  00 

Books 15  00 

Board  — (36  weeks  at  $4.50  per  week) 162  00 

Room  rent,  at  $10.00  per  month 90  00 

General  expenses 100  00 

$399  00 
The  item  of  general  expenses  is  always  subject  to  the  personal 
habits  of  the  individual,  and  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  econ- 
omy exercised. 

Note — In  order  to  meet  all  necessary  expenses  of  registration, 
books,  uniform,  and  other  expenditures  incident  to  securing  a  room 
and  board,  a  student  should  come  prepared  to  expend  from  $65.00  to 
$75.00  during  the  first  ten  days  of  a  semester.  After  that  period,  his 
board  and  room  rent  will  constitute  the  major  part  of  his  expenses. 
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ADMISSION 


The  College  is  open  on  equal  terms  to  both  sexes.  Applicants  for 
admission  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age. 

THE  ENTRANCE  BOARD 

The  admission  of  students  is  in  charge  of  the  University  Entrance 
Board  which  determines  the  credits  that  shall  be  issued  on  all  entrance 
examinations  and  ceitificates,  and  furnishes  all  desired  information  to 
applicants.  Correspondence  relating  to  admission  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Entrance  Board,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus. 

REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  to  this  College  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree  is  open  to  any 
person  who  has  completed  satisfactorily  two  full  years  of  work  in  any 
college  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  or  the  equivalent  amount  of 
work  in  any  college  or  University  of  approved  standing.  *Manyofthe 
courses  offered  in  this  College  have  as  prerequisites  one  or  more  of  the 
elementary  or  fundamental  courses  in  American  history,  economics, 
journalism,  political  science,  psychology  or  sociology  mentioned  on 
the  following  page.  Applicants  who  are  admitted  to  the  College  with- 
out these  prerequisites  must  complete  them  satisfactorily  before  they 
can  be  granted  admission  to  such  advanced  courses. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Applicants  for  admission  who  are  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  are  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  as  regular  stu- 
dents, may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  not  candidates  for  a  degree, 
upon  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  pursue  with 
profit  the  work  offered  in  the  College.  Such  applicants  are  admitted  by 
a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee.  They  may  not  enter  advanced 
courses  having  prerequisites  without  first  having  completed  satisfac- 
torily these  prerequisite  courses.  All  such  students  are  held  to  the 
same  degree  of  thoroughness  in  their  work  as  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  a  degree. 

*  Note— In  general,  sixty  semester  hours  is  interpreted  as  the  minimum  for  two 
years  of  academic  work.  In  exceptional  cases,  a  slight  concession  may  be  made  by  tbe 
joint  action  of  the  Entrance  Board  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 


The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  the  appropriate  group  (Busi- 
ness Administration,  Journalism,  Social  Service  or  Public  Service) 
will  be  granted  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  following  re- 
quirements : 

I.  Two  full  years  of  work  in  any  college  of  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, or  the  equivalent  amount  of  work  in  any  college  or 
university  of  approved  standing.  This  work  must  include  the 
following  elementary  and  fundamental  courses: 

(a)  In  the  Business  Administration  group,  comprising  the 
curricula  in  Accounting,  Banking  and  Finance,  Insur- 
ance, Manufactures,  Marketing — Domestic  and  Foreign, 
ana  Transportation: 

Economics  101-102,  Principles  of  Economics 
Economics  139-140,  Elements  of  Accounting 

(b)  In  the  Curriculum  in  Charity  Organization: 

Sociology  101-102,  Principles  of  Sociology 
Economics  101-102,  Principles  of  Economics 

(c)  In  the  Curriculum  in  Social  Service: 

Sociology  101-102,  Principles  of  Sociology 
Economics  101-102,  Principles  of  Economics 
Psychology  101-102,  Elementary  Psychology 
Political  Science  133-134,  Government  of  the  United 
States 

(d)  In  the  Curriculum  in  Public  Service: 

Political     Science     133-134,     Government     of    the 

United  States 
Economics  101-102,  Principles  of  Economics 
Sociology  101-102,  Principles  of  Sociology 

American   History   101-102,  History  of  the   United 
States 
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fMathematics   121-122,    College  Algebra   and    Trigo- 
nometry 

fCivil  Engineering  101-ioia,  Land   Surveying,    Field 
Practice 

*Bibliography   105-106,    Bibliography   for  the   Social 
Sciences 

(e)     In  the  Curriculum  in  Journalism: 

Journalism    101-102,    News-collecting     and    News- 
writing 

Economics  101-102,  Principles  of  Economics 

American  History    10 1- 102,    History   of  the  United 
States 

Political  Science   133-134,  Government  in  the  United 
States 

2.     At  least  64  credit  hours  of   additional  work,    including  the 
courses  listed  in  some  one  of  the  outlined  curricula. 


*A11  students  should  elect  Bibliography  105  during  some  one  semester  of  the  first 
three  years  of  the  course. 

tStudents  anticipating  the  election  of  technical  branches  of  the  Public  Service 
should  take  Mathematics  121-122  and  Civil  Engineering  101-101a  during  the  first  two 
years. 
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RESERVE  OFFICERS  TRAINING  CORPS 

For  students  who  complete  the  curriculum  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  (as  defined  in  General  Orders  No.  49  or  as  may  be 
amended  in  the  future  by  the  War  Department)  the  total  number  of 
hours  required  for  graduation  in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Journal- 
ism is  n6(instead  of  124)  semester  hours,  in  addition  to  the  work  in 
military  drill  and  physical  education.  The  required  courses  in  the 
various  groups  must  be  taken.  Credit  given  to  students  completing 
the  curriculum  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  is  to  be  counted 
as  elective. 


CURRICULA 


COMBINATION  ARTS-BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
TWO  DEGREES 

Students  who  have  received  credit  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
hours  exclusive  of  the  requirement  in  military  drill  and  physical  edu- 
cation, and  who  have  met  all  requirements  of  the  College  of  Arts,  Philos- 
ophy and  Science  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  who  have 
met  all  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism 
for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  will  be  granted  both  degrees. 
Applicants  for  both  degrees  must  register  in  both  colleges. 
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ACCOUNTING 


Accountancy  has  become  an  established  profession  of  exacting  re- 
quirements. It  demands  of  its  members  high  technical  skill  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  arduous  training.  The  status  of  an  account- 
ant and  his  ability  for  business,  depends  not  only  on  his  knowledge 
of  debits  and  credits,  but  also  on  his  general  educational  and  cultural 
qualifications.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements by  a  mere  study  of  book-keeping  or  even  prolonged  practice 
in  book-keeping  routine.  Scientific  training  in  the  analysis  of  busi- 
ness transactions  is  necessary;  likewise  practice  in  the  compilation  of 
intelligible  financial  statements. 

Accountants  may  be  classified  as  private,  public  and  governmental. 
Private  accountants  have  charge  of  the  accounting  of  private  firms. 
Public  accountants  are  those  who  are  not  employed  exclusively  by  any 
one  concern,  but  do  general  accounting  business  for  clients  who  con- 
sult them.  They  perform  analytical  and  constructive  duties  for  con- 
cerns of  varying  nature-  manufacturing,  trade,  financial,  insurance, 
mining,  transportation,  etc.  Governmental  accountants  serve  cities, 
counties,  and  other  units  of  public  administration. 

Accountants  may  or  may  not  possess  the  degree  of  Certified  Public 
Accountant.  In  most  states  indeed,  laws  have  been  passed  regulating 
the  granting  of  the  degree.  In  Ohio,  applicants  for  the  degree  of 
Certified  Public  Accountant  are  examined  in  the  theory  of  accounts, 
practical  accounting,  auditing  and  commercial  law.  Among  other 
qualifications,  the  applicant  must  have  had  a  high  school  training  or 
its  equivalent  and  three  years'  practical  experience. 

Supporting  courses  in  economics  and  business  management  are 
included  in  the  accompanying  curricula  as  well  as  the  more  technical 
courses  in  general  accounting,  cost  accounting  and  auditing.  The 
whole  course  is  designed  to  develope  in  prospective  accountants  the 
ability  to  see  problems  of  accounting  in  all  their  relations  and  to  sug- 
gest the  proper  solutions. 
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ACCOUNTING 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages   19  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Economics  ( 149)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics  (171) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 
Economics  (189)    2 

Corporation  Reports 
Economics  (163)    3 

Corporation  Economics 
*  Approved  Electives 5  to  7 


Second  Semester 


Economics  (150)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics   (172) 3 

Cost  Accounting 
Economics  (190)    2 

Bank  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Economics  (168) 3 

Railway  Organization  and 

Administration 
*Approved  Electives    5  to  7 


Fourth  Year 


Economics   (173)    3 

Accounting  Practice 
Economics  (105)    2 

Public  Utilities 
Mathematics   (129)    3 

Mathematics  of  Finance  and 

Insurance 
Economics  (169) 2 

Theory  of  Business  Enterprise 
*Approved  Electives 6  to  8 


Economics   (174)    3 

Auditing 
Economics  (106)    2 

Municipal  Finance  and  Accounts 
Mathematics    (130)     3 

Mathematics  of  Finance  and 

Insurance 
Economics   (170)    2 

Theory  of  Prices 
*Approved  Electives   6  to  8 


*Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCE 


It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  curriculum  in  banking  and 
finance  to  afford  training  suited  to  the  needs  of  students  who  plan  to 
engage  in  commercial  or  investment  banking,  stock  or  note  broker- 
age, or  to  enter  publice  service  along  financial  lines.  With  a  proper 
choice  of  electives,  the  group  will  also  meet  the  requirements  of  those 
who  recognize  the  growing  importance  of  the  financial  side  of  busi- 
ness and  desire  to  be  specially  equipped  for  this  phase  of  their  work 
in  manufacturing  and  merchandising. 

Experience  will  always  be  the  indispensable  teacher  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  business,  but  it  can  scarcely  give  a  broad  view  of  the 
relation  of  banking  institutions  to  other  forms  of  business  and  to  the 
public.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  business  education  to  sup- 
ply the  breadth  of  view  which  is  essential  to  the  complete  mastery  of 
a  business.  The  present  is  peculiarly  a  time  when  trained  insight  in- 
to the  broader  aspects  of  financial  affairs  is  needful  to  the  young  man 
entering  upon  such  pursuits.  Our  financial  practices  are  undergoing 
alterations  and  adjustment  to  new  conditions  in  our  banking  organi- 
zation resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system, 
and  as  foreign  trade  develops,  bankers  in  at  least  the  larger  cities 
will  require  a  more  detailed  knowledge  of  foreign  exchange,  foreign 
investments  and  foreign  banking.  The  courses  of  study  here  listed 
provide  the  basis  for  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  these  new 
conditions  and  of  the  resulting  adjustments  which  the  limited  outlook 
possible  to  one  engaged  in  the  daily  routine  of  work  cannot  alone 
afford. 

Students  who  expect  to  be  associated  with  banks  doing  a  foreign 
business  should  devote  considerable  time  to  the  study  of  foreign 
languages,  especially  German  and  Spanish. 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  19  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Economics   ( 154)    3 

Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange 
Economics   (189)    2 

Corporation  Reports 
Economics   (147)    2 

Financial  History  of  the 

United  States 
Economics   (141)    2 

Public  Finance 
Economics   (163) 3 

Corporation  Economics 
*Approved   Electives   4  to  6 


Second  Semester 


Economics   (153)    3 

Money  and  the  Medium  of 

Exchange 
Economics   (190)    2 

Bank  Accounting  and  Auditing 
Economics  (148)    2 

Financial  History  of  the 

United  States 
Economics  (144)    2 

Problems  of  Taxation 
Economics   (162)    3 

Exporting  and  Importing 
*Approved  Electives    4  to  6 


Fourth  Year 


Economics   ( 149)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics  (127)    2 

Stock  Exchange  and  Speculation 
Economics   (105)    2 

Public  Utilities 
Mathematics  (129)    3 

Mathematics  of  Finance  and 

Insurance 
Economics  (185)    3 

Marketing 

*Approved  Electives   3  to  5 


Economics  (150)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics  (128)    2 

Investments 
Economics   (106)    2 

Municipal  Finance  and  Accounts 
Mathematics   (130)    3 

Mathematics  of  Finance  and 

Insurance 
Economics   (186)    3 

Marketing 
*  Approved  Electives   3  to  5 


*Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 


Charity  organization  ranks  among  the  older  and  more  fully  de- 
veloped branches  of  private  philanthropy.  The  principles  underlying 
effective  relief  are  well  formulated  and  the  methods  of  case  work  are 
well  established.  The  field  of  application  of  charity  organization 
methods  is,  however,  being  extended  to  the  smaller  centers  of  popu- 
lation and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  trained  worker  in  small 
as  well  as  large  cities. 

Students  who  do  not  plan  to  take  up  charity  organization  work 
as  a  permanent  profession  will  still  find  in  it  the  means  to  secure  an 
excellent  training  in  investigative  work  and  in  office  methods.  As  a 
profession  it  offers  much  more  than  this,  for  as  the  name  implies  it  is 
concerned  largely  with  securing  cooperation  among  other  charitable 
agencies  of  the  community  in  order  that  cases  of  poverty  may  be  re- 
lieved in  the  wisest  way.  Charity  organization  is,  moreover,  concerned 
with  the  prevention  as  well  as  with  the  relief  of  poverty,  and  therefore 
it  is  its  office  to  discern,  beyond  the  immediate  and  apparent  causes  of 
such  aspects  of  poverty  as  ill-health,  bad  housekeeping,  and  unemploy- 
ment, the  social  causes  involved,  and  to  work  with  other  social  agen- 
cies for  the  amelioration  of  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

The  two  years  of  special  work  are  arranged  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  prospective  charity  organization  worker: 

(i)  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  social  work  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  phases  closely  related  to  poverty,  such  as  industrial  and 
racial  problems. 

(2)  A  study  of  poverty  and  of  the  development  of  organized 
charity. 

(3)  Training  in  administering  relief  under  the  direction  of  experts 
at  the  Associated  Charities  of  Columbus.  The  combination  of  practi- 
cal work  with  the  academic  work  of  the  senior  year  is  not  an  experi- 
ment. The  Associated  Charities  and  the  University  have  cooperated 
in  the  training  of  charity  workers  for  a  number  of  years  with  very 
satisfactory  results. 
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CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  iq  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Sociology   (109) 4 

Evolution  of  Modern  Charity 
Economics   (177)    2 

Economic  and  Social  Statistics 
Sociology   (107)    3 

The  Family 
Public  Health  (121)    2 

Public  Health  Problems 
Sociology   (111)    3 

Poverty 
*Approved  Electives   2  to  4 


Second  Semester 


Sociology   (112)    4 

Preventive  Philanthropy 
Economics  (178)    2 

Economic  and  Social  Statistics 
Economics   (120) 3 

The  Household 
Public  Health   (122)    2 

Industrial  Hygiene 
Sociology   (126) ..     3 

Social  Progress 
"Approved  Electives   2  to  4 


Fourth  Year, 


Economics  (165)    3 

Labor  Legislation 
Sociology   (115) 4 

Field  Work  in  Sociology 
Sociology   (129) 3 

Social  Surveys 
^Approved  Electives 6  to  8 


Economics  (166)    3 

Organization  and  Remuneration 
of  Labor 


Psychology   (122)    4 

The  Defective  Child 
Sociology   (116)    4 

Field  Work  in  Sociology 
Sociology   (130) 3 

Social  Surveys 
"Approved  Electives   5  to  7 


*Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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INSURANCE 


Insurance  in  all  its  phases  is  now  considered  a  necessity  because 
it  is  the  most  dependable  means  which  has  been  evolved  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  risk.  The  wider  use  of  insurance  has  been  made  possible  by 
placing  the  business  on  a  scientific  basis  and  conducting  it  more  on  the 
plane  of  a  profession.  With  this  development  of  insurance  has  arisen 
the  need  of  special  training  for  men  intending  to  enter  this  field. 
There  is  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  life  insurance  companies 
to  select  men  who  have  had  a  college  education  and  they  further  dis- 
criminate in    favor    of    those    who    have    specialized    in    insurance. 

The  insurance  group  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  classes 
of  persons: 

i .  Those  expecting  to  become  life  insurance  salesmen.  The  study 
of  the  history  and  theory  of  life  insurance  combined  with  special  lec- 
tures by  persons  engaged  in  insurance.  The  Columbus  Life  Under- 
writers Association  cooperates  with  the  College  in  this  part  of  the 
course.  Through  its  assistance  prominent  men  in  insurance  are  secured 
from  other  cities.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Insurance 
Department,  the  students  have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problems 
which  arise  in  connection  with  public  supervision  of  insurance  com- 
panies. 

2.  Those  who  expect  to  engage  in  actuarial  work.  The  increase 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  number  of  life  insurance  companies, 
until  now  there  are  more  than  250  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  is 
creating  a  large  demand  for  technically  trained  men  for  actuarial  work. 

Beginning  with  the  course  in  Mathematics  of  Finance  and  extend- 
ing to  the  Advanced  Actuarial  Theory,  the  curriculum  provides  for 
five  semesters  in  strictly  actuarial  work.  The  courses  in  Graphical 
and  Statistical  Methods,  Theory  of  Probability,  and  Insurance  Statis- 
tics are  scarcely  less  important  to  the  student  looking  forward  to  actua- 
rial pursuits.  Some  attention  is  given  also  to  pension  systems  and  to 
workmen's  compensation  and  other  forms  of  social  insurance. 

3.  Those  interested  in  property  and  miscellaneous  insurance. 
The  same  method  of  combining  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  that 
is  employed  for  the  students  interested  in  life  insurance,  is  carried  out 
for  this  group.  In  this  connection  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Inspection 
Bureau  in  the  study  of  property  insurance  rates  is  utilized. 
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INSURANCE 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  19  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Economics   (157)    2 

Life  Insurance 
Economics  (149)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics  (189)    2 

Corporation  Reports 
Mathematics   (183)   2 

Actuarial  Theory 


Mathematics   (129)    

Mathematics  of  Finance  and 
Insurance 


Second  Semester 


*Approved  Electives   6  to  I 


Economics  ( 158)    2 

Property  Insurance 
Economics  (150)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics   (174)    3 

Auditing 
Mathematics   (184)    2 

Actuarial  Theory 
or 
Mathematics   (130)    3 

Mathematics  of  Finance  and 

Insurance 
*Approved  Electives    6  to  8 


Fourth  Year 


Economics   (109)    3 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 
Economics   (127)    2 

Stock  Exchange  and  Speculation 
Mathematics  (187)    3 

Advanced  Actuarial  Theory 
or 
Mathematics  (183)    2 

Actuarial  Theory 
P>conomics  (145)    2 

Proseminary  in  Economics 
*Approved  Electives    8  to  9 


Economics  (112)    2 

Insurance  Agency  Organization 

and  Methods 
Economics  (128)    2 

Investments 
Mathematics  (190)    2 

Insurance  Statistics 
Mathematics   (184)   3 

Actuarial  Theory 
or 
Law   2 

Agency 
Economics  (146)    2 

Proseminary  in  Economics 
*Approved  Electives    6  to  7 


*Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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MANUFACTURES 


The  subject  of  industrial  organization  and  management  has  offered 
a  fruitful  field  of  scientific  inquiry  in  recent  years.  In  large  part  these 
studies  have  been  made  by  industrial  engineers,  but  it  has  not  been 
improvement  in  the  manufacturing  processes  as  such,  but  rather  the 
advance  in  systemization  and  administration  of  modern  factories  which 
has  excited  the  interest  of  students  of  factory  management.  The 
literature  on  this  subject  is  a  growing  one  and  the  principles  underly- 
ing industrial  organization  therein  set  forth  are  properly  made  the 
subject  of  college  instruction. 

The  field  of  manufacturing  deserves  study,  however,  not  only 
because  of  changes  in  the  internal  organization  of  industries  but  be- 
cause of  improvements  in  the  methods  of  marketing  goods.  The 
widening  of  the  markets  due  to  improvements  in  transportation  and 
to  the  entrance  of  American  manufactures  into  foreign  fields  has 
sharpened  competition  and  increased  the  necessity  of  a  broader  knowl- 
edge b}'  manufactures  of  trade  conditions.  The  courses  included  in 
the  curriculum  in  manufactures  therefore  provide  for  instruction  in 
the  marketing  of  manufactured  goods  and  the  sources  of  raw  materials 
as  well  as  in  factory  management  and  cost  accounting.  Furthermore, 
the  courses  dealing  with  labor  and  industrial  hygiene  emphasize  the 
relations  between  the  manufacturer  and  his  employees,  a  subject  which 
in  these  days  no  industrial  manager  can  afford  to  neglect. 

Students  who  contemplate  taking  the  course  in  manufactures 
when  they  enter  upon  their  college  work,  and  who  know  at  the  out- 
set the  industry  in  which  they  expect  to  engage,  should  elect  the 
study  of  that  natural  science  which  is  most  immediately  connected 
with  the  industry  in  question,  and  should  continue  the  study  of  such 
science  throughout  their  four  years  in  college.  An  opportunity  to  do 
this  is  afforded  by  the  elective  studies  in  the  curriculum.  In  this  con- 
nection attention  is  directed  to  courses  in  industrial  chemistry,  eco- 
nomic geology,  strength  of  materials,  electrical  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution, tools  and  machines,  shop  building,  fuel,  iron  and  steel; 
wools,  lumbering,  and  forestry  utilization,  described  in  the  bulletins 
of  the  Colleges  of  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 
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Columbus  is  an  important  manufacturing  center  and  there  is  a 
variety  of  industries.  Classroom  instruction  is  supplemented  by 
visits  of  inspection  to  local  plants,  and  a  tour  of  inspection  is  arranged 
each  year  covering  industries  in  other  cities  within  a  radius  of  three 
hundred  miles.  Lectures  are  given  to  the  students  by  men  engaged 
in  manfacturing;  some  of  these  lectures  are  given  at  the  University, 
others  are  given  at  the  time  the  visits  of  inspection  are  made. 


MANUFACTURES 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  19  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Economics  (163)    3 

Corporation  Economics 
Economics  (149)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics  (167)    3 

Railway  Economics 
Economics   (141) 2 

Public  Finance 
*Approved  Electives 5  to  7 


Second  Semester 


Economics   (183)    3 

Industrial  Combinations  and 

Monopolies 
Economics  (150)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics  (158)    2 

Property  Insurance 
Psychology   (127) 2 

Industrial  Psychology 
or 
Economics   (144)    2 

Problems  in  Taxation 
•Approved  Electives   6  to  8 


Fourth  Year 


Economics  (107)    3 

Factory  Organization  and 

Management 
Economics   (165)    3 

Labor  Legislation 
Economics  (185)    3 

Marketing 
•Approved  Electives   .  .7  to  9 


Economics   (108)    3 

Factory  Organization  and 

Management 
Economics  (172) 3 

Cost  Accounting 
Public  Health  (122)  2 

Industrial  Hygiene 
Economics  (166) 3 

Organization  and  Remuneration 

of  Labor 
Economics  (186)    3 

Marketing 
•Approved  Electives   2  to  4 


•Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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MARKETING— DOMESTIC   AND    FOREIGN 


There  is  no  single  profession  of  salesmanship;  but  a  knowledge 
of  how  goods  are  marketed  and  the  ability  to  sell  goods  are  in  demand 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  such  as  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  selling 
agencies,  commission  houses  and  brokerage  firms,  the  sales  depart- 
ments of  manufacturing  concerns,  the  advertising  departments  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  journals,  and  the  various  depart- 
ments of  general  advertising  agencies.  Produce  exchanges  require 
men  of  specialized  training.  A  knowledge  of  marketing  is  also  de- 
manded of  secretaries  and  other  employees  of  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  and  commercial  and  trade  associations.  There  are 
also  positions  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  which  require  men  who  know  the  technique 
of  marketing. 

A  special  need  is  also  developing  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade.  The 
character  of  our  exports  is  changing;  they  used  to  be  mainly  raw  prod- 
ucts, staples  having  an  easy  market;  they  are  now  coming  more  and 
more  to  include  manufactures  for  which  markets  have  to  be  found 
and  developed.  Export  commission  houses  do  a  large  part  of  the 
work  in  this  field.  Many  manufacturing  concerns  have  export  depart- 
ments, with  foreign  salesmen  and  sometimes  foreign  agencies.  Ex- 
port trade  journals  have  developed.  Our  import  trade  is  also  expand- 
ing; to  conduct  it  properly  requires  a  knowledge  of  its  methods  and 
usages.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is 
employing  more  commercial  agents  for  investigation  abroad  and  at 
home.  The  Consular  Service,  now  that  appointment  and  promotion 
are  more  largely  based  upon  merit,  offers  a  field  for  trained  men. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  group  of  courses  on  marketing  to  prepare 
men  for  the  above  mentioned  positions.  A  training  in  English,  natu- 
ral science,  social  science,  and  other  general  subjects,  is  assumed  of 
students  entering  this  College.  Specialized  courses  then  follow,  deal- 
ing with  commercial  practices  and  business  usage,  with  marketing, 
exporting  and  importing,  from  a  more  technical  point  of  view.  Most 
of  these  courses  include  lectures  by  business  men  from  Columbus  and 
other  cities,  and  afford  opportunity  to  see  how  mercantile  business  is 
actually  done  by  leading  firms. 
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Students  desiring  to  specialize  in  the  foreign  trade  side  of  the  work 
should  pursue  the  study  of  foreign  languages  throughout  the  four  years 
of  their  college  course.  To  such  students  a  five  year  course  of  study 
will  be  found  highly  valuable. 


MARKETING— DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  iq  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Economics  (185)    3 

Marketing 
Economics   (159)    3 

Geography  and  History  of 

Commerce 
Economics  ( 149)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics   (154)    3 

Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange 
t*Approved   Electives   4  to  6 


Second  Semester 


Economics   (186)    3 

Marketing 
Economics   ( 184)    3 

Geography  and  Commerce  of  the 

United  States 
Economics   ( 150)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics   (153)    3 

Money  and  Currency 
*Approved   Electives   4  to  6 


Fourth  Year 


Economics  (160) 3 

International  Commercial  Policies 
Economics  (103)    2 

Geography  and  Resources  of 

South  America 
Economics   ( 109)    3 

Principles  of  Salesmanship 
Economics  (169)    2 

Theory  of  Business  Enterprise 
*Approved  Electives   6  to  8 


Economics   (162)    3 

Exporting  and  Importing 
Economics  (104)    2 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Economics   (175)    3 

Principles  of  Advertising 
Economics   (170)    2 

Theory  of  Prices 
^Approved  Electives   6  to  8 


*Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

tDuring  some  semester  of  the  course  Bibliography  (105)   must  be  taken. 
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PUBLIC  SERVICE 


The  courses  named  in  the  outlined  curricula  on  the  next  two  pages 
are  to  be  regarded  only  as  the  essential  minimum,  to  be  supplemented 
by  others  chosen  under  advice  with  special  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
the  individual  student  in  his  preparation  for  the  public  service. 

The  course  in  Municipal  Administration  is  planned  to  give  a  gen- 
eral preparation  for  the  direction  of  municipal  work  rather  than  the 
precise  technical  fitness  for  the  actual  performance  of  any  one  portion 
of  it.  It  combines  the  class  room  instruction  with  research  and  prac- 
tical work  in  the  special  fields  and  places  emphasis  upon  experience 
gained  in  the  solution  of  assigned  problems. 

There  is  a  wide  and  growing  variety  of  openings  in  the  public 
service.  Positions  of  city  manager,  department  administrator,  civic 
secretary,  secretary  of  chamber  of  commerce,  director  of  bureau  of 
municipal  research,  and  specialists  in  municipal  fields  are  increasing 
in  number  and  importance  and  offer  inducements  to  the  student  to 
plan  his  university  course  as  a  background  for  an  executive  career. 

The  University  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research  with  its  various 
activities,  the  State  Legislative  Reference  Bureau  and  the  Ohio  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Efficiency,  are  constantly  making  researches  into 
problems  arising  in  the  public  service  of  city  and  state  administrations, 
and  offer  to  the  student  opportunities  for  observation  and  practice. 

The  preparation  for  municipal  administration  would  require  a 
foundation  in  engineering  subjects  liberally  supplemented  by  political 
science,  sociology  and  economics.  That  for  the  diplomatic  service 
would  require  special  emphasis  upon  the  foreign  languages,  ability  to 
speak  as  well  as  read  French,  German,  and  Spanish;  also  modern  his- 
tory and  international  law.  For  the  consular  service  and  secretarial 
work  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  extent,  but  here  there  must  be  added  a 
familiarity  with  economic  theory  and  practice,  finance  and  accounting, 
markets,  corporations,  statistics,  labor  transportation,  commerce  and 
trade. 
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MUNICIPAL  ADMINISTRATION 


For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  19  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Political  Science  (106)    3 

Municipal  Government 

Political  Science  (117)    2 

Proseminary 
Political  Science  (151)    2 

Methods  of  Governmental  Research 
Economics   (139)    3 

Elements  of  Accounting 
Economics   ( 105)    2 

Public  Utilities 


Second  Semester 


Political  Science  (130) 3 

Municipal  Functions 
Political  Science  (118)   2 

Proseminary 
Political  Science  (152)    2 

Methods  of  Governmental  Research 
Economics   ( 140)    3 

Elements  of  Accounting 


*  Suggested  Electives 


Civil  Engineering  (109)    3 

Sanitary  Engineering 
Civil  Engineering  (115) 3 

Masonry  Construction 
Public  Health   (101)    2 

Public  Health  Administration 
Public  Health   (123)    2 

Public  Health  Problems 


Civil  Engineering  (106) 3 

Roads  and  Pavements 

Civil  Engineering  (116)    3 

Masonry  Structures  and  Contracts 

Bacteriology  (114)    2  to  5 

Water  Examination,  Sewage  Dis- 
posal, Water  Filtration 

Public  Health   (124)    2 

Public  Health  Problems 


Fourth  Year 


Political  Science  (131)    2 

Legislation 
Political  Science  (109)    3 

Government  in  Ohio 
Economics   (141) 2 

Public  Finance 
Sociology   (133)    3 

Municipal  Sociology 


Political  Science  (132)    2 

Administration 
Political  Science  (110) 3 

Government  in  Ohio 
Economics   (144)    2 

Problems  of  Taxation 
Economics   ( 106)    2 

Municipal  Finance  and  Accounts 


*  Suggested  Electives 


Political  Science  (201)    2 

Research  in  Political  Science 
Civil  Engineering  (139)    3 

Municipal  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering  (117)  2 

Electric  Illumination 
Horticulture   (164)    3 

Landscape  Surveying 
Public  Health  (207)   2 

Vital  Sanitary  Statistics 
Public  Health  (211) 4 

Public  Health  Engineering 


Political  Science  (202)    2 

Research  in  Political  Science 
Civil  Engineering  (117) 3 

Water  Supply 
Civil  Engineering  ( 140)    3 

Sanitary  and  Water  Supply  Design 
Horticulture   (165)    3 

Civic  Design 
Chemistry   (176) 3 

Water  Analysis 
Public  Health   (212)    4 

Public  Health  Engineering 


*Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE 


The  development  of  social  work  upon  a  scientific  basis  has  opened 
upon  an  attractive  career  to  the  man  or  woman  trained  for  this  service. 
The  curriculum  in  social  service  was  organized  to  afford  fundamental 
training  in  the  theory  and  the  art  of  social  work.  It  is  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  three  groups  of  persons. 

i .  Those  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  definite  social  service 
as  settlement  workers,  recreation  directors,  play  supervisors,  staff 
sociologists  and  social  workers  in  state  institutions,  social  welfare  sec- 
retaries in  industry,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  visiting 
school  teachers  and  probation  officers.  The  courses  in  Statistics  and 
Social  Surveys  are  designed  to  give  preparation  for  positions  as  social 
investigators.  Students  with  these  professional  interests  will  be  ad- 
vised to  elect  appropriate  field  work  in  addition  to  the  courses  out- 
lined in  the  curriculum. 

2.  Those  who  desire  training  in  social  service  to  supplement  for 
other  professional  work.  The  social  point  of  view  and  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  social  work  are  becoming 
indispensable  to  all  leaders  of  the  community  as,  for  example,  minis- 
ters, lawyers,  physicians,  visiting  nurses  and  city  officials. 

3.  Those  not  interested  in  social  work  as  a  profession,  but  desir- 
ous of  serving  the  community  as  volunteer  workers  or  contributors. 

Columbus  has  special  advantages  as  a  laboratory  for  students  in 
training  for  social  work.  The  following  state  supervisory  boards  and 
institutions  are  located  in  Columbus:  the  Board  of  Administration  with 
its  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research,  the  Board  of  Charities,  the  Board  of 
Health,  the  School  for  the  Blind,  the  School  for  the  Deaf,  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Feeble-Minded,  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  the 
Penitentiary.  Columbus  has  also  the  following  city  and  county  de- 
partments and  institutions:  the  Welfare  Department,  the  Recreation 
Department,  the  Infirmary,  the  Children's  Home,  the  Workhouse,  the 
county  and  city  jails.  Several  homes  for  children  and  the  aged,  and 
various  hospitals  are  located  here.  Columbus  has  several  well  organ- 
ized social  settlements,  a  juvenile  court  and  an  excellent  charity  organ- 
ization. The  Boys'  Industrial  School  at  Lancaster  and  the 
Girls'  Industrial  Home  at  Delaware  may  be  reached  by  interurban  rail- 
ways. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  19  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Sociology    (109)    4 

Evolution  of  Modern  Charity 
Economics   (177)    2 

Economic  and  Social  Statistics 
Sociology   (127) 3 

Leisure  and  Recreation 
Sociology   (107)    3 

The  Family 
*Approved   Electives    4  to  6 


Second  Semester 


Sociology   (112)    4 

Preventive  Philanthropy 

Economics  (178) 2 

Economic  and  Social  Statistics 

Sociology    (128)    3 

Social  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  Recreation  Facilities 

Sociology   (104)    3 

The  Immigrant 

Psychology    (122)    4 

The  Defective  Child 


Fourth  Year 


Sociology    (129)    3 

Social  Surveys 
Sociology   (131)    3 

The  Criminal 
Sociology   (115)    4 

Field  Work  in  Sociology 
Sociology    (125)    3 

Social  Order  and  Social  Control 
or 
Psychology  (125)   3 

Social  Psychology 
Public  Health  (121)  2 

Public  Health  Problems 
*Approved  Electives  3 

*Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


Political   Science    (130) 3 

Municipal  Functions 
Sociology   (132)    3 

Penology 
Sociology   (116)    4 

Field  Work  in  Sociology 
Public  Health   (122)    2 

Industrial  Hygiene 
*Approved  Electives 4  to  6 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The  extreme  specialization  of  a  modern  railway  system  makes  it 
difficult  for  a  young  man  entering  this  field  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
mere  routine  work  and  positions  of  responsibility.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  positions  in  the  traffic,  finance  and  statistical  de- 
partments of  railway  and  steamship  companies,  but  without  previous 
knowledge  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  one  entering  such  work  is  unable 
to  see  much  beyond  his  own  department  and  to  appreciate  the  organic 
relations  between  it  and  the  other  departments. 

The  courses  in  transportation  and  subjects  closely  related  thereto 
which  are  offered  in  this  group  will  be  of  value  to  those  who  will  some 
time  occupy  administrative  posts  in  the  railway  business  and  who  will 
be  responsible  both  to  railway  investors  and  to  the  public.  Many 
difficult  problems  affecting  rate  making,  the  railway  security  market, 
and  railway  administration  await  solution.  The  extent  to  which  these 
problems  are  solved  will  in  great  measure  depend  upon  the  special 
training  and  breadth  of  mind  of  those  who  administered  the  railroads. 

The  facilities  offered  to  the  student  in  this  College  for  concrete 
studies  of  the  transportation  business  are  excellent.  Columbus  is  one 
of  the  chief  railway  and  interurban  centers  of  the  country  and  the 
principal  or  division  offices  of  several  of  these  roads  are  located  here. 
It  is  an  important  distributing  center  of  the  Middle  West  and  all  agen- 
cies of  commercial  distribution  are  represented  in  its  mercantile  affairs. 
In  the  offices  and  collections  of  the  various  state  commissions  is  much 
material  of  interest  to  the  student  in  these  courses.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  special  lectures  by  persons  engaged  in 
various  phases  of  the  railway  business. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  19  and  20 

Third  Year 


First  Semester 

Economics  (167)    3 

Railway  Economics 
Economics   (163) 3 

Corporation  Economics 
Economics   (149)    3 

Business  Law 
Economics   (185)    3 

Marketing 
t*Approved  Electives    4  to  6 


Second  Semester 

Economics   (168)    3 

Railway  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration 

Economics   (183) 3 

Industrial  Combinations  and 
Monopolies 

Economics   ( 150)    .  T 3 

Business  Law 

Economics   (186)    3 

Marketing 

•Approved  Electives 4  to  6 


Fourth  Year 


Economics   (105)    2 

Public  Utilities 
Economics   (159)    3 

Geography  and  History  of  Commerce 
Economics  (181)    3 

Economic  History  of  the  United 

States 
Economics   (165) 3 

Labor  Legislation 
Economics  (145)    2 

Proseminary  in  Economics 
•Approved  Electives   3  to  5 


Economics   (188)    2 

Traffic  Management  and  Rate 

Making 
Economics   (184)    3 

Geography  and  Commerce  of  the 

United  States 
Economics  ( 182)    3 

Economic  History  of  the  United 

States 
Economics   (166)    3 

Organization  and  Remuneration  of 

Labor 
Economics  ( 146)    2 

Proseminary  in  Economics 
•Approved  Electives    3  to  5 


•Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

tDuring  some  semester  of  the  course  Bibliography  (105)   must  be  taken. 
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JOURNALISM 


The  rapid  development  of  the  press  as  a  public  utility  and  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  its  functions  of  disseminating  news,  of  education, 
and  of  influencing  public  opinion,  have  created  the  demand  that  the 
makers  of  newspapers  be  prepared  educationally  and  morally  for  the 
large  responsibilities  they  assume.  Owners  and  editors  of  newspapers 
have  shown  their  acceptance  of  this  requirement  by  the  institution  of 
reforms  from  within,  and  have  given  their  approval  to  the  efforts  made 
by  the  colleges  and  universities  to  assist  in  the  training  of  men  and 
women  to  the  attainment  of  high  efficiency  and  high  ideals. 

The  curriculum  here  offered,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Journalism,  extends  over  two  years,  and  is  based  on  two 
years  of  college  work,  including  certain  prerequisite  fundamental 
courses  in  journalism,  American  history,  political  science,  and  eco- 
nomics. About  half  the  subjects  are  technical  in  character,  the  others 
being  supporting  courses  of  practical  and  cultural  value.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  laid  down  the  student  is  given  the  choice  of  suggested 
electives  of  from  three  to  five  hours  a  semester,  thus  enabling  him  to 
gain  the  liberal  and  technical  education  essential  to  the  well-equipped 
editor  and  reporter. 

Students  of  journalism  in  the  Ohio  State  University  are  offered 
the  unusual  opportunity  of  practical  work  on  the  campus  daily  news- 
paper owned  by  the  University  and  published  in  its  own  modern 
newspaper  plant,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  also  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  mechanical  problems  of  newspaper  publication.  All  these 
students  are  required  to  do  specified  work  on  The  Lantern,  thus  getting 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  experience  so  essential  to  their  training. 
They  have  the  criticism  and  direction  of  experienced  newspaper  men 
as  instructors,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  independence  of  action 
to  test  their  originality  and  resourcefulness.  The  theory  and  discus- 
sion of  the  classroom  are  thus  made  effective  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
editorial  rooms  and  the  printing  plant. 

The  regular  instructional  work  of  text-book,  lecture,  classroom 
exercises  and  quiz  is  supplemented  by  practical  talks  by  experienced 
newspaper  men  before  the  various  classes  and  the  student  journalistic 
societies.  Some  of  the  students  profit  by  work  on  the  Columbus 
newspapers,  whose  attitude  toward  the  college  work  in  journalism  is 
most  cordial. 
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JOURNALISM 

For  Requirements  of  the  First  and  Second  Years  See  Pages  19  and  20 


Third  Year 


First  Semester 


Journalism  (103)    3 

Newspaper  History  and 

Comparative  Journalism 
Journalism  (105)   3 

Newspaper  Practice 
Journalism  (113)    2 

Newspaper  Ethics  and  Principles 
American  History  (123)    3 

Recent  History  of  the  United  States 
Political  Science  (131)    2 

Legislation 
*Approved  Electives   3  to  5 


Second  Semester 


Journalism  (104)   3 

Newspaper  Organization 
Journalism  (106)    3 

Newspaper  Practice 
Journalism  (119)   2 

Newspaper  Law 
American  History  (124)   3 

Recent  History  of  the  United  States 
Political  Science  (132)   2 

Administration 
*Approved  Electives    3  to  5 


Suggested  Electives 


European  History  (123)   3 

Europe  from  1815  to  1919 
or 
European  History  (101)   3 

Medieval  History 
English   (145)    3 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose 
English   (133) 3 

Introduction  to  American  Literature 
English   (127)    2 

History  of  the  English  Language 
Psychology  (101)  3 

Elementary  Psychology 

Political  Science  (113)   2 

Problems  in  International  Politics 
Bibliography  (105)   2 


European  History  ( 124)   3 

Europe  from   1815  to  1919 
or 
European  History  (102)   3 

Modern  History  from  1500  A.  D. 
English   (146)    3 

Nineteenth  Century  Prose 
English   (128)    2 

English  Words 
Psychology  (128)  2 

Psychology  of  Advertising 
or 
Psychology    (102)    3 

Elementary  Psychology 
Political  Science  (114)    2 

Problems  in  International  Politics 
Bibliography   (105)   2 
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Fourth  Year 


First  Semester 


Journalism  (109)   2 

Newspaper  Problems 
Journalism  (115)    2 

The  Country  Newspaper 
Journalism  (107)   3 

Editorial  Writing  and  News 

Interpretation 
Sociology   (125)    3 

Social  Order  and  Social  Control 
or 
Sociology  (101)  3 

Principles  of  Sociology 
Economics   (147) 2 

Financial  History  of  the  United 

States 
•Approved  Electives 4  to  6 


Second  Semester 


Journalism  (110)   1 

Newspaper  Problems 
Journalism  (116)   ...    2 

The  Country  Newspaper 
Journalism  (108) 3 

Editorial  Writing  and  News 

Interpretation 
Sociology   (126) 3 

Social  Progress 
or 
Sociology   (102) 3 

Principles  of  Sociology 
Economics  (148)    2 

Financial  History  of  the  United 

States 
•Approved  Electives 4  to  6 


Suggested  Electives 


American   History    (109)    2 

Early  Political  Parties  in  the  United 

States 
European  History  (117)   2 

Northeastern  Europe 
or 
European  History  (101)   3 

Medieval  History 
English   (167) 3 

Shakespeare:  Histories  and  Tragedies 
Philosophy  (105)  3 

Elementary  Ethics 
Philosophy  (151)   3 

History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 

Philosophy 
Economics  (165) 3 

Labor  Legislation 


American  History  (110)   2 

Political  Parties  in  the  United 

States,  1852-1916 
European  History  (118) 2 

Europe  and  Asia:  The  Far-Eastern 

Question 
or 
European  History  (102)   3 

Modern  History  from  1500  A.  D. 
English   (168) 3 

Shakespeare:  Comedies  and 

Romances 
Philosophy  (106) 3 

Elementary  Ethics 
Philosophy   (152)    3 

History  of  Modern  Philosophy 
Economics  ( 175) 3 

Principles  of  Advertising 
Economics  (166)    3 

Organization  and  Remuneration  of 

Labor 


•Electives  must  be  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Office,  207  University  Hall 

PROFESSORS  G.  W.  KNIGHT,  HOCKETT,  AND  SCHI,ESINGER, 
MR.  WOOD,  MR.  WITTKE 

101-102.  History  of  the  United  States  (1763-1918).  Three 
credit  hours.  The  year.  Mr.  Hockett,  Mr.  Schlesinger,  Mr.  Wood, 
Mr.  Wittke. 

This  course  comprises  a  study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  political,  constitutional,  and  economic  phases  receive  chief 
attention.  The  first  semester  covers  the  period  1763- 1829.  The 
second  semester  treats  the  period  1829-1918.  Text-book,  discussion 
and  collateral  readings.  This  course  must  precede  all  other  courses 
in  American  history,  except  125-126. 

American  History  101  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester, 
and  American  History  102  during  the  first  semester. 

107.  Formation  of  the  Constitution.  Two  credit  hours.  First 
semester.  Prerequisite,  American  History  101-102.  Political  Science 
133  or  101  will  be  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this  course.    Mr.  Hockett. 

Beginning  with  a  brief  study  of  the  constitutional  ideas  of  Amer- 
icans in  the  revolutionary  period,  the  course  traces  the  formation  of 
the  federal  constitution  by  the  conventions  of  1787,  and  discusses  the 
constitutional  problems  involved  in  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment.    Lectures,  discussion  and  reports. 

108.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.  Two  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  American  History  101-102. 
American  History  107  affords  a  good  foundation,  and  Political  Science 
133  or  101  a  valuable  adjunct.     Mr.  Hockett. 

The  chief  controversies  over  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution 
and  the  effects  of  these  controversies  upon  the  evolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican constitutional  system.  Such  questions  are  dealt  with  as  the  ac- 
quisition of  territory,  internal  improvements,  the  tariff,  slavery,  and 
the  relations  of  the  nation  and  the  states.  Lectures,  discussion  and 
reports. 
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109.  Early  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States.  Two  credit 
hours.  First  semester.  Prerequisite,  American  History  101-102.  Mr. 
Schlesinger. 

The  radical  party  of  the  Revolution;  the  evolution  and  growth  of 
national  parties  in  the  period  thereafter  until  1852;  the  relation  of 
social  and  economic  forces  to  parties;  the  influence  of  newspapers  on 
public  opinion;  the  rise  of  great  party  leaders.  Lectures,  discussion 
and  research  in  contemporary  newspapers  and  other  material. 

110.  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States (1852-1920).      Two 

credit  hours.     Second  semester.     Prerequisite,  American  History  101- 

102.  American  History  109  affords  a  good  foundation.      Mr.  Schles- 
inger. 

The  development  of  national  parties  in  the  period  from  1852  to 
the  re-election  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  after,  special  attention  being 
devoted  to  the  effect  of  the  Civil  War  on  parties,  and  to  the  influence 
of  the  new  economic  and  social  conditions  in  creating  new  parties 
and  policies.     Lectures,  discussion  and  reports. 

125.  Colonial  Period  of  Latin  America.  Two  credit  hours. 
First  semester.     Given  biennially,  alternating  with  American  History 

103.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.     Mr.  Wood. 

The  main  features  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonization  in 
North,  Central,  and  South  America,  with  special  attention  to  the 
founding  of  the  colonies,  their  forms  of  government  and  relations  to 
the  home  countries,  and  the  development  of  a  Latin-American  civil- 
ization.    Lectures,  discussion  and  reports. 

126.  History  of  the  Latin- American  Republics.  Two  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Given  biennially,  alternating  with  Amer- 
ican History  104.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  American  History 
125  is  the  best  preparatory  course.     Mr.  Wood. 

The  development  of  revolutionary  sentiment,  the  wars  for  inde- 
pendence, the  establishment  and  political  development  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics,  the  relations  of  these  republics  with  each  other 
and  with  the  outside  world.     Lectures,  discussion  and  reports. 
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for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates 

For  all  courses  in  this  group,  the  prerequisite  is  four  semesters  in  the  Social 
Science  group,  of  which  at  least  two  must  be  in  American  history. 

113.  American  Diplomacy  to  the  Close  of  the  Civil  War.  Three 
credit  hours.  First  semester.  Given  biennially,  alternating  with 
American  History  in.  Prerequisites,  American  History  101-102,  and 
at  least  two  other  semesters  in  the  Social  Science  group.  Mr.  Schles- 
inger. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  the 
diplomacy  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  independence  and 
including  such  subjects  as  the  struggle  for  neutral  rights  and  commer- 
cial recognition,  the  extension  of  territory  on  the  continent,  the  origin 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the  international  controversies  of  the  Civil 
War.     Lectures,  discussion  and  reports. 

114.  Problems  of  American  Diplomacy   since   the    Civil   War. 

Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Given  biennially,  alternating 
with  American  History  112.  Prerequisites,  American  History  101-102, 
and  at  least  two  other  semesters  in  the  Social  Science  group.  Mr. 
Knight. 

Problems  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  resulting  from 
the  Civil  War,  the  development  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  dependencies,  relations  with  L,atin  America  and  the  Orient, 
arbitration,  the  Isthmian  Canal,  and  neutral  rights  during  the  Great 
War  in  Europe,     lectures,  discussion  and  reports. 

123-124.     Recent   History   of   the    United    States.      1870-1915. 

Three  credit  hours.  The  year.  Prerequisites,  American  History  101- 
102  and  at  least  two  other  semesters  in  the  Social  Science  group.  Eco- 
nomics 101-102  will  be  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to  this  course.  Mr. 
Knight. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  constitutional,  industrial  and 
social  life  of  the  nation  and  the  states  during  the  past  generation;  it 
includes  a  consideration  of  new  applications  of  the  constitution,  indus- 
trial development,  territorial  expansion,  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  world  politics,  third  party  movements,  and  the  rise  of  the  new 
democracy.     lectures  and  individual  investigation. 
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ARCHITECTURE 

Office,  105  Brown  Hall 

PROFESSORS  BRADFORD  AND  CHUBB,  MR.  RONAN 

131.  Elements  of  Architecture.  Two  credit  hours.  First  se- 
mester.     Concurrent  with  Art  131,  Engineering  Drawing  101. 

132.  Elements  of  Architecture.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  se- 
mester. Prerequisite,  Architecture  131,  and  concurrent  with  Art  132 
and  Engineering  Drawing  102. 

133.  History  of  Architecture.  Three  credit  hours.  First  se- 
mester.    Concurrent,  Architecture  131,  and  Art   J  31. 

134.  History  of  Architecture.  Three  credit  hours.  Second 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Architecture  133. 


ART 

Office,  203  Hayes  Hall 

PROFESSOR  KELI.EY,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  ROBINSON,  MR.  NORRIS, 
MR.    CHRISTENSEN,    MISS  TALBOT,    MISS  SMITH 

131-132.     Elementary  Drawing.     Two  credit  hours.     The  year. 
This  course  is  designed  to  develop  a  thorough  knowledge  of  form 
and  values  in  black  and  white,  also  the  use  of  free-hand  perspectives. 
Art  131  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester. 
Art  132  is  given  also  during  the  first  semester. 

119.     Appreciation  of  Art.     One  credit  hour.     Either  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  critical  and  appreciative  attitude 

toward  art  to  those  who  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 

Office,  202  Veterinary  Laboratory  Building 

PROFESSORS  MORREY  AND  STARIN,  MRS.  MASTERS, 
AND  DEPARTMENT  ASSISTANTS 

FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

These  courses  in  Bacteriology  are  open  to  advanced  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  only,  not  to  freshmen  or  sophomores.  The  instructor  in  charge  must  be  con- 
sulted before  electing. 

107.  General  Bacteriology.  Four  or  five  credit  hours.  First 
semester.     Mr.  Morrey,  Mrs.  Masters,  and  department  assistants. 

This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  all  the  elective  courses  in  the  de- 
partment and  is  designed  to  prepare  for  special  work.  The  lectures 
consider  the  botanical  relationship  of  bacteria,  their  morphology, 
classification,  effect  of  physical  and  chemical  environment,  action  on 
food  material,  etc.  The  laboratory  work  includes  preparation  of  the 
ordinary  culture  media  and  making  of  cultures  on  these  media,  stain- 
ing methods,  and  some  typical  bio-chemical  actions. 

114.     Water  Examination,   Sewage    Disposal,    Water  Filtration. 

Two  to  five  credit  hours.     Second   semester.    Prerequisite,    Bacteriol- 
ogy 107.     Mr.  Morrey,  Mrs.  Masters. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  devices  used  in  these  processes  and 
of  the  organisms  concerned.  The  modern  water  filtration  and  sewage 
disposal  plants  of  the  City  of  Columbus  afford  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  practical  demonstration  and  also  for  study  of  special  prob- 
lems. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Office,  The  Library 

MISS  JONES,    MR.    REEDER 

105.  Bibliography  for  the  Social  Sciences.  Two  credit  hours. 
Either  semester.     Mr.  Reeder. 

This  course  covers  the  use  of  library  catalogs,  magazine  indexes, 
reference  books,  and  national,  state,  municipal  and  foreign  documents. 
For  students  electing  this  course,  at  least  one  course  must  have  been 
completed  in  the  departments  of  American  History,  Economics  and 
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Sociology,  European  History  or  Political  Science,  and  an  additional 
course  in  the  Social  Science  group  must  be  carried  at  the  same  time. 
Lectures  and  problems. 

BOTANY 

Office,  102  Botany  and  Zoology  Building 

PROFESSORS    TRANSEAU     AND    SCHAFFNER,    ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 

GRIGGS  AND  STOVER,  MISS  DETMERS,   MR.   SEARS,  MR.  SAMPSON, 

MR.  WAITER,   AND   DEPARTMENT  ASSISTANTS 

FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

133-134.  Minor  Investigations.  Three  to  five  credit  hours.  The 
year.  Prerequisite,  Botany  101-102,  and  one  additional  year  of  some 
biological  subject.  Mr.  Transeau,  Mr.  Schaffner,  Mr.  Griggs,  Mr. 
Stover,  Miss  Detmers,  Mr.  Sampson,  Mr.  Waller. 


CHEMISTRY 

Office,   100  Chemistry  Hall 

PROFESSOR     FOUI.K 

176.  Water  Analysis.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Laboratory  open 
forenoons  and  afternoons.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  1 19-120  or  equiv- 
alent.    Mr.  Foulk. 

The  methods  of  sanitary  and  industrial  water  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  results. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Office,  108  Brown  Hall 

PROFESSORS  SHERMAN  AND  ENO 

106.  Roads  and  Pavements.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semes- 
ter. Three  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering 
102  and  104.     Mr.  Eno. 

A  study  of  materials  and  the  principles  of  construction  for  rural 
highways  and  city  pavements. 
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109.  Sanitary  Engineering.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Three  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  102  and 
104.     Mr.  Eno. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  sewerage  collection  systems  as  applied 
to  the  design  of  separate  and  combined  sewers  and  storm  drains  and 
the  study  of  sewage  disposal. 

115.  Masonry  Construction.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Three  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  in, 
Mechanics  102.     Mr.  Sherman. 

Review  of  the  materials  of  masonry  construction,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  foundations. 

116.  Masonry  Structures  and  Contracts.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Three  recitations,  lectures,  or  drawing  periods  each 
week.     Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  115.     Mr.  Sherman. 

Dams,  retaining  walls,  piers,  abutments,  culverts,  first  two-thirds 
of  term.     Contracts  and  specifications,  last  third. 

117.  Water  Supply.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Three  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  ill, 
Mechanics  102.     Mr.  Eno. 

A  study  of  hydrology,  sources  and  character  of  water  supply,  water 
borne  diseases,  construction  details  of  water  works,  the  purification, 
distribution  and  operation  of  public  water  supplies. 

139.  Municipal  Engineering.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Three  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  106. 
Mr.  Eno. 

A  course  covering  city  planning,  street  cleaning  and  maintenance, 
garbage  and  wastes  disposal,  and  kindred  subjects. 

140.  Sanitary  and  Water  Supply  Design.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  One  recitation  and  two  drawing  periods  each  week. 
Prerequisite,  Civil  Engineering  109  and  concurrent,  Civil  Engineering 
117.     Mr.  Eno. 

The  working  of  sanitary  and  water  supply  problems,  assigned 
readings,  the  design  of  sewage  collection  and  water  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  the  design  of  sewage  disposal  and  water  purification  plants 
and  appurtenances 
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COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE  AND  LANGUAGE 

FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

*191-192.  Movements  of  European  Literature.  Two  credit  hours. 
The  year.     Lectures,  readings,  and  reports. 

The  fundamental  ideas  and  tendencies  that  underlie  the  chief 
movements  of  European  literature  and  are  historically  common  to  the 
various  literatures  of  the  West.  The  course  is  planned  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  advanced  and  specialized  study  in  individual  literatures  and 
literary  periods. 

ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Office,  5  Page  Hall 

PROFESSORS  HAGKRTY,  HAMMOND,  IvOCKHART,  HUNTINGTON, 
RUGGIvKS,  PARRY,  AND  NORTH,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  WAI,- 
RADT,  MARK,  AND  TAFT,  MR.  MCKENZIE,  MR.  BICE,  MR. 
SHEPPARD,  MR.  WEIDLER,  MR.  COON,  MR.  BI<OOR,  MR.  MCJOHN- 
STON,  MR.  GEORGE  W.  ECKEI.BERRY,  MR.  J.  W.  ECKElvBERRY, 
AND  DEPARTMENT  ASSISTANTS 

ECONOMICS 

The  following  courses  are  open  only  to  advanced  undergraduates 
and  graduates:     103,  104,   105,    [06,    107,   108,   109,  112,  119,   121,   122 
127,  128,  129,  141,  144,  153,  154,  157,  158,  159,  160,  162,   163,   165,  166,' 
167,  168,  169,  170,  172,  173,  174,  175,  177,  178,  181,   182,   183,   184,   185, 
186,  188,  189,  190,  203,  204,  207-216. 

101-102.  Principles  of  Economics.  Three  credit  hours.  The 
year.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  Should  precede  all  courses  in 
Economics,  except  132  and  133.  Concurrent  139.  Mr.  Hammond, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr.  Ruggles,  Mr.  Parry,  and  instructors. 

A  study  of  the  laws  of  production,  exchange,  distribution,  and 
consumption  of  wealth,  combined  with  an  analysis  of  the  industrial 
action  of  men  as  regards  land,  labor,  capital,  money,  credit,  rent, 
interest,  wages,  etc.     Text-book,  lectures  and  individual  investigation. 

Economics  102  is  given  also  during  the  first  semester.  Mr. 
Walradt,  and  instructors. 

Economics    101  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester.     Mr. 
Walradt,  and  instructors. 
*Not  given  in  1919-1920. 
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103.  Geography  and  Resources  of  South  America.  Two  credit 
hours.  First  semester.  Two  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Huntington. 

A  regional  study  of  South  America.  Location,  topography,  cli- 
mate, and  natural  resources,  influencing  economic,  social,  and  political 
development.  The  Panama  Canal  as  a  factor  in  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  Latin  America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
countries  generally. 

104.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  Two  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Two  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Eco- 
nomics 101.     Mr.  Huntington. 

The  importance  of  the  fundamental  natural  resources:  agricultural, 
forest,  mineral,  and  water.  The  exploitation  of  soils,  forests,  mines, 
etc.,  and  the  movement  for  their  conservation.  The  reclamation  of 
arid  and  swamp  land,  reduction  of  erosion,  development  of  forestry, 
elimination  of  waste  in  mining,  improvement  of  waterways,  use  of 
water  power,  and  problems  of  water  supply. 

105.  Public  Utilities.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Two 
recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.  Mr.  Rug- 
gles. 

A  study  of  municipal  and  interurban  utilities  other  thau  steam 
railroads.  Their  development  and  the  demand  for  their  services,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  economic  and  social  significance.  An 
historical  study  of  their  management,  organization,  finance,  and  the 
principles  and  practices  of  rate  making  and  valuation.  Current  tend- 
encies in  regulation  and  municipal  ownership. 

106.  Municipal  Finance  and  Accounts.  Two  credit  hours.  Sec- 
ond semester.  Two  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Economics 
101-102.     Mr.  Walradt. 

The  objects  of  city  expenditures;  the  causes  of,  and  the  problems 
resulting  from  their  increase;  present  and  potential  sources  of  reve- 
nues; municipal  debt;  the  control  of  expenditures  and  debt;  the  adjust- 
ment of  expenditures  and  revenues;  municipal  accounting,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  budget  and  the  presentation  of 
adequate  financial  reports  and  statements. 

107-108.  Factory  Organization  and  Management.  Three  credit 
hours.  The  year.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102,  or  two  full  years' 
credit  in  Engineering. 
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Stages  in  the  development  of  manufactures.  Localization  of  indus- 
tries. Large  scale  production.  Types  of  industries.  Arrangement  of 
factory  buildings.  Sources  and  application  of  power.  Purchasing, 
arrangement  and  recording  of  materials  and  equipment.  Scientific 
management;  its  purposes  and  development.  Time  and  motion 
studies.  Military  and  functional  types  of  organization.  Systems  of 
wage  payment.  Criticisms  of  scientific  management.  Welfare  work 
in  manufacturing.    American  and  European  factory  systems  compared. 

Part  of  the  work  of  this  course  consists  of  visits  of  inspection  to 
manufacturing  plant  in  Columbus  and  vicinity  and  a  short  tour  of  in- 
spection to  other  industrial  districts  of  the  State  or  neighboring  states. 
Students  electing  the  course  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  necessary 
expenses  of  this  trip. 

109.  Principles  of  Salesmanship.  Three  credit  hours.  First  se- 
mester.    Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Weidler. 

The  role  of  salesman  in  modern  business;  relation  of  salesmanship 
and  advertising;  analyzing  the  goods,  the  market,  and  the  customer 
for  advertising  and  selling  campaigns;  construction  of  oral  and  written 
selling  talks;  conduct  of  selling  campaigns;  sales  equipment,  sales- 
records  and  tests  of  efficiency;  essential  qualifications  of  a  salesman  in 
various  types  of  manufacturing  and  wholesale  and  retail  institutions; 
choosing,  training,  organizing  and  supervising  salesmen;  special  types 
of  salesmen;  ethics  of  salesmanship. 

112.  Insurance  Agency  Organization  and  Methods.  Two  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Two  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  157  or  Economics  158.     Mr.     Weidler. 

A  study  of  the  different  types  of  agency  organizations;  and  of  the 
different  departments  of  a  company;  office  organization  and  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility;  problems  of  agency  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
agency  manager  and  of  the  solicitor;  study  of  the  business  with  refer- 
ence to  methods  of  obtaining  clients  and  adapting  policy  forms  to  buyers 
of  insurance.  The  course  is  supplemented  by  special  lectures  by  per- 
sons actively  engaged  in  different  phases  of  the  insurance   business. 

119.  Women  in  Industry.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Economics    101-102  or  Sociology    101-102.     Miss  Mark. 

A  study  of  the  economic  position  of  women.  Their  relation  to 
the  household;  their  industrial  and  commercial  opportunities;  their 
preparation  for  various  occupations.  Legal,  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems created  by  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  field  of  industry. 
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120.  The  Household.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite  or  concurrent,  Sociology  101-102  or  Economics  101-102. 
Miss  Mark. 

The  family  as  an  economic  institution.  The  evolution  of  house- 
hold industries  and  its  effect  upon  the  home.  Organization  of  the 
household  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  man  and  woman. 

121.  Economic  and  Social  Geography  of  Ohio.  Two  credit  hours . 
First  semester.  Two  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Economics 
133,  and  Economics  102  or  Sociology  102.     Mr.  Huntington. 

Geographic  influences  in  the  history  of  the  state.  A  study  of 
its  agriculture,  industries,  and  social  conditions,  together  with  the 
underlying  physical,  climatic,  and  other  environmental  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  the  present  development  of  the  region. 

122.  Economic  and  Social  Geography  of  Europe.  Three  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Three  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite, 
Economics  133,  and  Economics  102  or  Sociology  102.    Mr.  Huntington. 

A  study  in  the  human  geography  of  Europe.  The  racial  geography 
of  the  continent  and  the  influences  of  geographic  environment  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  progress  of  the  various  nations. 

127.  Stock  Exchange  and  Speculation.  Two  credit  hours.  First 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.  Preferably  preceded  or 
accompanied  by  Economics  154.     Mr.  L/Ockhart. 

The  organization  of  the  speculative  security  market;  its  relations 
with  the  banking  community  and  with  the  public;  the  work  of  stock 
brokerage  houses;  the  methods  of  speculation;  public  regulation  of  the 
exchanges.  The  movement  of  stock  prices;  business  cycles  in  their 
relation  to  speculation  and  investment;  the  forecasting  of  stock 
market  conditions. 

128.  Investments.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  101-102.  Preferably  preceded  by  Economics  154. 
Mr.  Lockhart. 

The  nature  of  investment;  the  criteria  of  a  good  investment;  the 
various  types  of  security  and  real  estate  investments;  the  business  of 
investment  banking. 

129.  Income  Tax  Accounting.  Two  credit  hours.  First  se- 
mester. Two  recitations  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Economics  171. 
Mr.  Eckelberry. 
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The  accounting  principles  and  procedure  involved  in  the  Federal 
taxes  on  incomes  and  profits.  Practice  in  making  out  income  tax 
returns  from  the  accounts  of  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corpora- 
tions. 

139-140.  Elements  of  Accounting.  Three  credit  hours.  The 
year.  Two  recitations  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  each  week. 
Prerequisite,  registration  in  Economics  101-102.  Mr.  Huntington 
and  assistants. 

An  introduction  to  practical  accounting,  including  the  preparation 
and  interpretation  of  business  statements. 

Economics  139  is  given  also  during  the  second    semester. 

Economics  140  is  given  also  during  the  first  semester. 

141.  Public  Finance.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  101-102.     Mr.  L,ockhart. 

Public  expenditures,  their  growth  and  control;  the  budget; 
financial  administration ;  public  debts;  systems  of  public  revenue  and 
taxation. 

144.  Problems  of  Taxation.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semes- 
ter.    Prerequisite,  Economics    141.     Mr.  Lockhart. 

A  critical  examination  of  tax  systems  with  particular  reference  to 
questions  of  incidence  and  of  proposed  reforms.  The  Ohio  system  of 
taxation  will  be  given  special  consideration. 

145-146.  Proseminary  in  Economics.  Two  credit  hours.  The 
year.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  obtained  the  permission  of 
the  instructor.     Mr.  Ruggles. 

A  course  of  individual  investigation  and  class  discussion  of  prac- 
tical economic  problems.  Recommended  to  students  who  have  had 
at  least  two  years'  work  in  economics. 

147-148.  Financial  History  of  the  United  States.  Two  credit 
hours.     The  year.     Prerequisite,  Economics   101-102.      Mr.  Walradt. 

A  study  of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  history  of  the  country  from 
colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  special  reference  to  federal  taxation, 
loans  and  financial  administration,  currency  legislation,  and  the 
development  of  banking  institutions, 

149-150.  Business  Law.  Three  credit  hours.  The  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Walradt. 
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This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  are  contemplating  a  career 
in  business  and  not  in  law.  A  study  of  the  leading  principles  of  in- 
terest to  the  business  man,  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  contracts,  sales, 
negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partnership,  corporation,  etc. 

Economics  149  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester.  Mr. 
Walradt. 

153.  Money  and  the  Medium  of  Exchange.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.      Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Lockhart. 

The  nature  and  functions  of  money;  the  money  economy;  the 
medium  of  exchange;  the  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices;  the 
cost  of  living;  monetary  systems;  the  gold  standard,  bimetalism, 
paper  or  fiat  money,  the  gold-exchange  standard;  the  principles  and 
history  of  commercial  banking  with  reference  to  the  provision  of 
media  of  exchange;  currency  reform  in  the  United  States;  the  bear- 
ing of  the  federal  reserve  system  upon  the  elasticity  of  bank  currency. 

154.  Banking  and  Foreign  Exchange.  Three  credit  hours.  First 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101  and  registration  in  Economics 
102.     Mr.  Iyockhart. 

A  study  of  the  business  of  banking  with  special  reference  to  bank 
loans  and  investments.  The  growth  of  the  credit  system  and  the  de- 
velopment of  banking,  the  distinctive  services  of  commercial  and 
investment  banks  to  the  business  community;  the  varieties  of  credit 
instruments.  Legal  regulation  of  the  organization  and  business  of 
banks.  The  working  organization  of  the  various  types  of  banking  in- 
stitutions, especially  commercial  banks.  The  inter-relations  of  indi- 
vidual banks  and  of  classes  of  banks;  domestic  and  foreign  exchange. 
Lectures,  readings  and  practical  exercises. 

157.  Life  Insurance.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Weidler. 

Principles  of  life  insurance  and  its  economic  and  social  signifi- 
cance; kinds  of  companies,  policies,  methods  of  organization,  operation 
and  regulation. 

158.  Property  Insurance.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Weidler. 

This  course  treats  of  the  various  forms  of  property  insurance,  the 
kinds  of  companies,  their  methods  of  operation,  the  determination  of 
premiums,  analysis  of  policy  conditions  and  a  careful  study  of  sched- 
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ules  and  schedule  rating,  the  problem  of  buying  and  selling  insurance, 
the  work  of  inspection  bureaus,  and  regulations  of  insurance  by  the 
state. 

159.  The  Geography  and  History  of  Commerce.  Three  credit 
hours.  First  semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.  Mr. 
Huntington. 

A  study  of  the  basis  and  development  of  commerce  in  the  chief 
commercial  nations.  Present  and  prospective  leadership  among  com- 
mercial nations  and  the  factors  contributing  to  it.  Regulation  of  com- 
merce by  the  state  and  local  governments. 

160.  International  Commercial  Policies.  Three  credit  hours. 
First  semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.  Mr.  Parry,  Mr. 
Weidler. 

Theory  of  international  trade;  historic  policies;  mercantilism,  free 
trade  and  protection.  A  study  of  the  tariff  policy  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  comparative  study  of  the  policies  of  the  British  Empire, 
France  and  Germany.    Tariff  reform.    The  merchant  marine  question. 

162.  Exporting  and  Importing.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  se- 
mester.    Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Weidler. 

Methods  of  conducting  export  and  import  business.  Foreign  trade 
correspondence  and  advertising.  Export  commission  houses  and  other 
sales  agencies.  Handling  shipments.  Credits  and  collections.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Ohio. 

163.  Corporation  Economics.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semes- 
ter.    Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Hammond. 

The  various  forms  of  business  enterprises,  partnerships,  joint-stock 
companies,  corporations.  Corporation  organization  and  finance.  Pub- 
licity of  accounts  and  government  regulation  of  corporations. 

165.  Labor  Legislation.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Hammond. 

A  study  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  principal 
foreign  countries  with  reference  to  their  social  and  economic  causes 
and  effects. 

166.  The  Organization  and  Remuneration  of  Labor.  Three 
credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102. 
Mr.  Hammond. 
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History  of  the  labor  movement.  Trade  union  policies  and 
methods.  Employers'  organizations.  Collective  bargaining.  In- 
dustrial arbitration.  Attempts  to  modify  the  wage  system.  Time, 
piece,  and  progressive  wages.  Profit  sharing,  labor  co-partnership, 
and  cooperation. 

167.  Railway  Economics.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Ruggles. 

The  development  of  the  means  of  transportation.  Railway  growth 
and  consolidation.  Railway  rate  theories  and  practice.  Railway  com- 
missions and  public  control.     Government  ownership  of  railroads. 

168.  Railway  Organization  and  Administration.  Three  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.  Mr.  Rug- 
gles. 

The  development  of  railway  organizations.  Problems  of  con- 
struction and  location.  The  various  departments  of  a  modern  railroad 
and  their  functions.  The  work  of  the  traffic  department.  Passenger 
service  and  fares;  methods  of  promoting  travel;  competition  and  co- 
operation with  interurban  lines.  Freight  rates  and  classifications' 
Cooperation  between  railroads.  Traffic  associations  and  rate  agree- 
ments. The  work  of  the  railroad  industrial  commissioner.  Railway 
capitalization  and  finance.  Railway  reports  and  the  relation  of  rail- 
roads to  the  accounting  division  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

169.  Theory  of  Business  Enterprise.  Two  credit  hours.  First 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Parry. 

Business  enterprise  as  a  factor  in  production;  social  function  of 
enterprise;  the  pecuniary  value  of  an  enterprise;  the  scale  of  an  enter- 
prise; advantage  and  size;  profitable  proportions;  profits;  relation  of  prof- 
its to  wages,  interest  and  rent;  determination  of  profits;  different  kinds 
of  profits  and  their  sources;  the  historic  tendency  of  profits;  fair  and  un- 
fair profits.     Lectures,  assigned  readings,  discussions  and  papers. 

170.  Theory  of  Prices.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  169.     Mr.   Parry. 

Definition  of  price;  value  and  price;  social  function  of  price  and 
price  changes;  the  determination  of  market  and  normal  price;  supply 
and  demand;  single  price;  comparative  cost;  different  theories  of 
wages,  interest  and  rent;  the  principle  of  substitution;    historic  tend- 
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encyof  prices,  wages,  interest  and   rent;  fair  and  unfair  prices.      Lec- 
tures, assigned  readings,  discussions  and  papers. 

171.  Principles  of  Accounting.  Three  credit  hours.  First  se- 
mester.   Prerequisite,  Economics  140.     Mr.    Huntington. 

The  principles  of  modern  accounting,  including  a  study  of  some 
of  its  problems,  especially  those  connected  with  the  balance  sheet  and 
the  income  statement,  as  the  valuation  of  assets,  and  the  treatment  of 
good  will,  depreciation,  capital  stock,  profits,  surplus,  reserves,  etc. 

172.  Cost  Accounting.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  171. 

An  exposition  of  the  utility  and  methods  of  cost  accounts;  the 
problems,  elements  and  units  of  cost  of  various  types  of  businesses; 
sources  of  cost  data;  measurement  of  direct  costs ;methods  of  appor- 
tioning and  distributing  overhead  expenses;  the  organization  of 
cost  systems;  the  correlation  of  cost  and  general  accounts;  stores, 
labor,  expense  and  production  records;  presentation  and  utilization 
of  cost  data;  studies  and  reports  of  cost  accounting  systems. 

173.  Accounting  Practice.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,    Economics  171.     Mr.     Eckelberry. 

The  working  out  of  practical  problems  in  accounting.  Typical 
examples  selected  from  various  state  Certified  Public  Accountant 
examinations  are  discussed  in  class  and  practice  is  given  the  student 
in  their  solution. 

174.  Auditing.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prereq- 
uisite, Economics  173. 

The  duties  and   responsibilities  of  the  auditor  or  certified  public 
accountant,  the  various  kinds  of  audits  and   their   respective   values, 
the  nature  and   scope  of  the  auditor's  report.     The  value  of  his  cer- 
tificate, and  practice  in  working  out  auditing  problems  and  preparing 
audit  reports. 

175.  Principles  of  Advertising.  Three  credit  hours.  Second 
semester.     Prerequisite,   Economics    101-102.     Mr.     Coon. 

A  study  of  advertising,  its  laws,  its  economic  importance,  adver- 
tising costs,  methods  of  advertising,  and  follow-up  systems;  the  work 
of  the  general  advertiser,  the  advertising  manager,  and  the  general 
advertising  agency. 
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177-178.  Economic  and  Social  Statistics.  Two  credit  hours. 
The  year.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102  or  Sociology  101-102. 
Miss  Mark. 

Finding  and  using  published  statistical  material;  planning  of  sta- 
tistical investigations;  collecting,  arranging  and  interpreting  statistical 
data.  Averages;  the  use  of  diagrams  and  curves;  correlation;  inter- 
polation; accuracy.  Statistics  of  wages,  prices,  accidents,  unemploy- 
ment, production,  transportation,  standard  of  living,  population  and 
vital  statistics. 

181-182.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Three  credit 
hours.     The  year.     Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Walradt. 

The  development  of  agriculture,  trade  and  manufactures  from  the 
comparatively  simple  system  of  colonial  days  to  the  complex  econom- 
ic organization  of  the  present. 

The  course  endeavors  to  point  out  the  inter-relation  which  exists 
between  this  development  and  the  various  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems which  have  risen. 

183.  Industrial  Combinations  and  Monopolies.  Three  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  163.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond. 

The  forms  of  industrial  combinations,  pools,  trusts,  holding  com- 
panies, consolidations.  The  trust  movement  at  home  and  abroad. 
Monopolistic  tendencies  of  combinations.  Effects  of  monopoly  on 
production,  prices,  wages,  and  profits.  Legislative  interference  with 
combinations  and  monopolies. 

184.  Geography  and  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Three 
credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Economics  101-102. 
Mr.  Huntington. 

Geographic  influences  in  the  economic  development  of  the  United 
States.  Physiographic  regions,  climate,  and  natural  resources  as  fac- 
tors in  the  distribution  of  population,  the  selection  of  occupations,  the 
location  of  industries  and  trade  routes.  The  development  of  the  in- 
ternal commerce  of  the  United  States  and  the  basis  of  her  foreign  trade. 

185-186.  Marketing.  Three  credit  hours.  The  year.  Prerequi- 
site, Economics  101-102.     Mr.  Hagerty. 

The  first  semester  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  marketing  of 
raw  materials, partially  manufactured  products  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.   The  evolution  of  methods  and  institutions  of  marketing  from 
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those  of  simple  industrial  communities  to  those  of  complex  industrial 
societies.  Produce  exchanges,  their  functions  and  methods.  City  mar- 
kets, their  functions  and  the  need  for  regulation  and  control.  A  com- 
parison of  the  cost  of  the  various  methods  of  marketing  farm  produce 
and  raw  materials,  and  the  effect  of  those  methods  on  the  cost  of  living. 
The  second  semester  will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  a  study  of  the  meth- 
ods of  marketing  manufactured  products.  A  study  of  the  functions, 
methods,  and  costs  of  marketing  of  the  retailer,  jobber,  commission 
merchant,  selling  agent,  broker,  manufacturer's  selling  organization, 
traveling  salesman,  etc.  The  functions  and  efficiency  of  the  depart- 
ment store,  mail  order  house,  syndicate  store,  cooperative  purchasing 
organizations,  etc.  Thetendency  toward  direct  selling,  a  more  thorough 
organization  of  the  market  of  the  producer,  price  fixing,  etc.  Mercan- 
tile credit  and  its  use  by  the  various  distributing  factors. 

188.  Traffic  Management  and  Rate  Making.  Two  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.     Prerequisite,  Economics  167.     Mr.     Ruggles. 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  actual 
work  of  traffic  departments,  and  familiarize  him  with  the  principles 
and  practices  of  rate  making.  A  study  is  made  of  the  principal  routes 
of  traffic  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  traffic  work  of  typical  rail- 
ways. Special  attention  is  given  to  bills  of  lading,  routing  of  ship- 
ments, tracing  of  traffic,  switching,  storage,  demurrage,  and  the  pres- 
entation and  handling  of  claims.  The  "Conference  Rulings"  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  methods  of  handling  com- 
plaints on  both  the  formal  and  informal  dockets  of  the  Commission. 
The  rules  of  the  Commission  concerning  the  compilation,  filing  and 
publication  of  rates  and  the  principles  followed  by  the  Commission  in 
rate  cases. 

189.  Corporation  Reports.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  140.     Mr.  Huntington. 

A  study  of  the  reports  made  by  corporations  to  executives,  stock- 
holders, and  governmental  authorities,  and  as  made  by  the  latter  con- 
cerning corporations.  The  determination  of  the  results  of  corporate 
operations  as  shown  by  such  reports.  The  interpretation  of  the  items 
included  in  their  balance  sheets  and  income  statements.  The  discussion 
and  analysis  of  published  reports  of  business  corporations. 

190.  Bank  Accounting  and  Auditing.  Two  credit  hours.  Sec- 
ond semester.    Prerequisite,    Economics  171. 

The  application  of  the  general  principles  of  accounting  and  audit- 
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ing  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  the  various  sorts  of  banking  institu- 
tions. Books  and  records  used.  Original  entries.  The  construction 
of  the  accounts,  their  classification  and  the  preparation  of  statements 
and  reports  therefrom.  The  verification  of  balance  sheet  items,  in- 
come and  expenses.  Secret  reserves.  Internal  checks.  Auditor's 
and  examiner's  reports. 


FOR  GRADUATES 

203  204.  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

207-208.  Seminary  in  Economics. 

209-210.  Research  in  Corporations  and  Labor. 

211-212.  Research  in  Transportation  and  Public  Utilities. 

213-214.  Research  in  Banking  and  Finance. 

215-216.  Research  in  Economic  and  Social  Statistics. 

For  description  of  graduate  courses  in  this  department  see  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 


SOCIOLOGY 

The  following  courses  are  open  only  to  advanced  undergraduates 
and  graduates:  104,  105,  109,  in,  112,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  125, 
126,  129,  130,  131,  132,  133,  201,  202,  207,  208. 

101-102.  Principles  of  Sociology.  Three  credit  hours.  The  year. 
Mr.  Hagerty,  Mr.  North,  Miss  Mark,  Mr.  McKenzie. 

A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sociology.  Text-book, 
lectures,  collateral  reading  and  individual  investigation. 

Sociology  101  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester. 

Sociology  102  is  given  also  during  the  first  semester. 

104.  The  Immigrant.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  Taft. 

The  causes  and  sources  of  migration,  provisions  for  transportation, 
immigration  laws,  and  the  assimilation  of  nationalities. 
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105.  The  Negro.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Prereq- 
uisite, Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  Taft. 

A  study  of  tropical  man  and  the  results  of  his  transference  to  a 
temperate  clime.  Negro  health,  crime,  education,  and  progress  in  the 
United  States. 

107.  The  Family.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Prereq- 
uisite or  concurrent,  Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  McKenzie. 

A  study  of  the  matrimonial  institutions  and  family  organization 
in  primitive  society.  The  evolution  of  marriage  and  the  family  through 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval  periods.  The  modern  family,  its  func- 
tions and  its  problems. 

109.  Evolution  of  Modern  Charity.  Four  credit  hours.  First 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  Hagerty. 

A  history  of  poor  relief  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  treatment  of  dependent  and  defective  classes.  Outdoor  and  in- 
door relief,  both  public  and  private.  The  causes  and  prevention 
of  feeble-mindedness,  insanity  and  epilepsy.  The  care  and  treatment 
of  the  feeble-minded,  the  insane,  and  the  epileptics.  The  causes  of 
deafness  and  blindness,  and  the  education  and  training  of  the  deaf  and 
blind.  The  history  of  the  charity  organization  movement  and  the 
methods  of  charity  organization  societies. 

111.  Poverty.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Prerequi- 
site, Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  Bice. 

A  study  of  the  personal  and  social  causes  of  poverty  and  depend- 
ency. Exploitation,  maladjustment,  housing  conditions,  tenement 
legislation,  etc.     The  maintenance  of  a  reputable  standard  of  living. 

112.  Preventive  Philanthropy.  Four  credit  hours.  Second 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Sociology  109.    Mr.     Hagerty. 

A  study  of  the  institutions  and  methods  for  the  promotion  of 
thrift  and  good  citizenship.  Tenement  house  and  child  labor  legisla- 
tion, industrial  education,  social  settlements,  welfare  work,  parks  and 
playgrounds,  substitutes  for  the  saloon,  amusements,  sanitation,  civic 
improvements,  etc. 

114.  Recent  Socialism  and  Social  Reform.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  101-102  or  Economics  101- 
102.     Mr.  Bice. 

Marx  and  his  contemporaries.  Present  movements  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 
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115-116.  Field  Work  in  Sociology.  Four  credit  hours.  One  or 
two  semesters.  Open  only  to  graduates  and  seniors  who  have  had 
two  years'  work  in  sociology.     Miss  Mark. 

A  study  of  the  work  of  charity  organizations,  the  juvenile  court, 
the  public  employment  service,  industrial  clubs  or  social  settle- 
ments, through  practical  experience  with  city  and  state  organizations. 
The   course  involves  weekly  group  conferences. 

117-118.  Proseminary  in  Sociology.  Two  credit  hours.  The 
year.     Mr.  Hagerty. 

An  investigative  study  of  social  problems  and  institutions  in  Co- 
lumbus. The  members  of  the  class  carry  on  a  cooperative  investigation 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  recommended  to 
students  who  have  had  two  years'  work  in  sociology. 

125.  Social  Order  and  Social  Control.  Three  credit  hours. 
First  semester.     Prerequisite,  Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  McKenzie. 

A  study  of  the  social  activities  and  the  social  nature  as  the  basis 
of  social  order  and  a  consideration  of  the  various  agencies  of  social 
control, — custom,  conventionality,  social  suggestion,  the  mob,  public 
opinion,  law,  education,  religion,  art,  ceremony,   ideals,   personality. 

126.  Social  Progress.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  McKenzie. 

A  study  of  the  different  theories  of  social  progress  and  of  the 
forms  that  make  for  and  against  progressive  civilization. 

127.  Leisure  and  Recreation.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semes- 
ter.    Prerequisite  or  concurrent,  Sociology  101.     Mr.  North. 

The  sources  of  leisure  in  early  and  modern  society.  The  social 
significance  and  uses  of  leisure.  The  social  functions  of  play.  His- 
torical aspects  of  play.  The  recreation  problem  of  modern  commu- 
nities from  the  standpoint  of  control  and  of  public  provision.  Recre- 
ation surveys. 

128.  Social  Organization  and  Administration  of  Recreation  Fa- 
cilities. Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Sociol- 
ogy 127.     Mr.  North. 

Methods  and  means  of  control  of  commercialized  recreation  with 
special  reference  to  American  cities  and  towns.  The  promotion  and 
organization  of  public  and  semi-public  agencies.  The  administrative 
control  of  play-grounds,  social  centers,  clubs,  and  other  non-commer- 
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cialized  agencies.     The  coordination  of  the  recreation  facilities  of  the 
community. 

129-130.  Community  Organization.  Three  credit  hours.  The 
year.  Prerequisite,  Sociology  101-102.  Registration  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  instructor.    Mr.  North. 

The  community  as  an  organic  whole.  Essential  factors  and  prob- 
lems of  community  life.  The  agencies  of  the  modern  community, 
their  organization  and  inter-relations.  The  study  of  community  life 
through  surveys.  Development  of  the  self-consciousness  of  the 
community.  Students  will  make  concrete  studies  of  communities, 
organizations  and  agencies. 

131.  The  Criminal.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  Hagerty. 

The  social,  economic,  and  physiological  causes  of  crime.  The 
changing  character  of  crime  as  modified  by  the  legal  code.  Types 
of  criminals,  the  instinctive,  habitual,  professional,  etc.  The  classical 
and  positive  schools  of  criminology.  The  relation  of  feeble-mindedness 
and  degeneracy  to  crime.    Juvenile  crime,  its  causes  and  prevention. 

132.  Penology.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prereq- 
uisite, Sociology   131.     Mr.  Hagerty. 

The  evolution  of  the  methods  of  criminal  procedure,  with  an  analy- 
sis and  criticism  of  present-day  methods.  Changes  in  our  ideas  of 
the  treatment  of  the  criminals.  Jails,  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  re- 
form schools,  detention  homes,  etc.  Indeterminate  sentence  and  pro- 
bation systems.  Juvenile  courts  and  changed  methods  of  legal  proce- 
dure. The  organization  and  administration  of  penal  institutions.  As 
visits  will  be  made  to  courts,  jails,  and  prisons,  students  who  elect  this 
course  should  be  free  to  make  these  visits  Saturday  mornings. 

133.  Municipal  Sociology.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Three  recitations  each  week.     Prerequisite,     Sociology  101-102. 

The  social  problems  involved  in  the  life  of  the  modern  city,  in- 
cluding: growth  of  cities;  population  elements;  racial  and  cultural 
grouping  within  the  city;  city  planning;  housing;  protection  of  life 
and  property;  disposal  of  waste;  public  health;  recreation;  care  of 
pathological  groups;  municipal  art. 
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for  graduates 

201-202.     Advanced  Sociology. 

207-208.     Seminary  in  Sociology. 

For  description  of  graduate  courses  in  this   department  see  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Office,  171  Robinson  Laboratory 

PROFESSOR  CALDWELL 

117.    Electric  Illumination.    Two  credit  b ours.     First   semester. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  112.     Mr.  Caldwell. 

Principles  of  illumination, electric  lamps,  etc. 


ENGINEERING  DRAWING 

Office,  204  Brown  Hall 

PROFESSOR      FRENCH,      ASSISTANT     PROFESSORS     MEIKLEJOHN, 

WILLIAMS,  TURNBULL,  AND  SVENSEN,  MR.    FIELD, 

AND  DEPARTMENT  ASSISTANTS 

101.  Elementary  Mechanical  Drawing.  Two  credit  hours. 
Either  semester.     Mr.  French  and  department  assistants. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  elementary  projections, 

102.  Mechanical  Drawing.  Three  credit  hours.  Either  semes- 
ter. Prerequisite,  Engineering  Drawing  101.  Lettering,  orthographic, 
isometric,  and  oblique  projections.  Mr.  French  and  department 
assistants. 


5    C  J 
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ENGLISH 

Office,  103  Physics  Building 

PROFESSORS  DENNEY,  TAYLOR,  MCKNIGHT,  GRAVES,  AND   KETCHAM, 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS  COOPER,  BECK,  ANDREWS, 

AND  PERCIVAI,,  MR.  DISHONG 

105.  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Writing.  Two  credit  hours. 
First  semester.    Prerequisite,  English  101, 104.  Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Dishong. 

The  number  admitted  to  this  course  is  limited  to  thirty.  Special 
permission  necessary. 

106.  Expository  Writing.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisites,  English  101,  104,  105.     Mr.  Beck,  Mr.  Dishong. 

The  number  admitted  to  this  course  is  limited  to  thirty.  Special 
permission  necessary. 

107.  Advanced  Composition.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  101,  104.     Mr.  Graves. 

The  number  admitted  to  this  course  is  limited  to  thirty.  Special 
permission  necessary. 

108.  Advanced  Composition.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  se- 
mester.    Prerequisite,  English  101,  104.     Mr.  Graves. 

The  number  admitted  to  this  course  is  limited  to  thirty.  Special 
permission  necessary. 

127.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Two  credit  hours.  First 
semester.     No  prerequisite  course.     Mr.  McKnight. 

Designed  for  students  without  a  knowledge  of  Old  and  Middle 
English.  The  development  of  the  language  is  traced  by  means  of 
illustrative  specimens.  Attention  is  paid  to  the  history  of  spelling 
and  pronunciation,  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
origin  of  modern  idioms. 

128.  English  Words.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester.  No 
prerequisite  course.     Mr.  McKnight. 

Text-book:  Greenough  and  Kittredge's  Words  and  their  Ways  in 
English  Speech. 

133.  Introduction  to  American  Literature.  Three  credit  hours. 
Either  semester.  No  prerequisite  course.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Graves, 
Mr.  Andrews. 

Second  semester.     Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Beck. 
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The  outline  of  the  history  will  be  given  by  lecture.  The  reading 
and  criticism  will  be  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant  and  Poe;  of  Haw- 
thorne, Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow  and  I^owell;  and  of  Walt 
Whitman  with  a  brief  survey  of  recent  literature. 

141.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Three  credit  hours.  First 
semester.  No  prerequisite  course.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Andrews. 

Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  and  their  contemporaries. 

142.  Nineteenth  Century  Poetry.  Three  credit  hours.  Sec- 
ond semester.  No  prerequisite  course.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
Andrews. 

Reading  and  criticism  as  far  as  possible  complete  of  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  Some  initial  consideration  will  be  undertaken  of 
Fitzgerald,  Arnold,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Morris  and  Meredith. 

145.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Three  credit  hours.  First  se- 
mester. No  prerequisite  course.  Mr.  Denney,  Mr.  Graves,  Mr.  Beck, 
Mr.  Percival. 

Reading  in  Coleridge,  Lamb,  Landor,  DeQuincy,  Hazlitt  and 
Carlyle. 

146.  Nineteenth  Century  Prose.  Three  credit  hours.  Second 
semester.  No  prerequisite  course.  Mr.  Denney,  Mr.  Graves,  Mr. 
Beck,  Mr.  Percival. 

Reading  in  Arnold,  Ruskin,  Newman,  Pater,  Stevenson,  and  in 
recent  and  contemporary  essayists. 


FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

155.  The  Novel:  Richardson  to  Scott.  Three  credit  hours. 
First  semester.     Prerequisite,  fourteen  hours  in  English.     Mr.  Taylor. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  novel  in  this  period  is  given 
by  lecture.  Reading  and  criticism  of  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne, 
Jane  Austen  and  Scott. 

156.  The  Novel:  Dickens  to  Meredith.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  fourteen  hours  in  English.  Mr. 
Taylor. 

The  history  and  development  of  the  novel  in  this  period  is  given 
by  lecture.  Reading  and  criticism  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  Meredith,  Hardy  and  James. 
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158.  The  Short  Story.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  English  105  and  106,  or  107  and  108.     Mr.  Graves. 

Lectures  on  structure  and  form  in  the  short  story,  with  class  re- 
ports on  assigned  readings,  and  practice  in  story  writing. 

This  course  is  limited  to  thirty  members.  Special  permission 
necessary. 

167.  Shakespeare:  Histories  and  Tragedies.  Three  credit  hours. 
First  semester.     Prerequisite,  fourteen  hours  in  English.    Mr.  Denney. 

168.  Shakespeare:  Comedies  and  Romances.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  fourteen  hours  in  English.  Mr. 
Denney. 

169.  Modern  English  Drama,  1642-1800.  Three  credit  hours. 
First  semester.     Prerequisite,  English  167,  168.     Mr.  Cooper. 

Representative  plays  of  the  principal  dramatists  are  read;  lectures 
on  the  history  of  the  drama  in  this  period.  Among  the  authors  stu- 
died are  Dryden,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  Farquahar,  Van  Brugh, 
Cibber,  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan. 

170.  Modern  English  Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Three 
credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  English  167,  168.  Mr. 
Cooper. 

The  reading  of  representative  plays,  such  as  the  plays  of  Robert 
son,  Pinero,  Gilbert,  Wilde,  Jones,  Shaw,  Barker,  Hankin  and  Syngei 
is  accompanied  by  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  drama  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  work  of  American 
writers,  Thomas,  Moody,  MacKaye  and  Fitch. 

*1 75-1 76.  American  Literature.  Two  credit  hours.  The  year. 
Prerequisite,  ten  hours  in  English.     Mr.  Taylor. 

Not  open  to  those  having  credit  for  English  133. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

101.  Public  Speaking.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester.  Pre- 
requisite, English  101,  104.     Mr.  Ketcham,     Mr.  Wiley. 

The  principles  of  public  speaking.  The  methods  of  securing  the 
attention,  and  maintaining  the  interest  of  an  audience. 


*Not  given  in  1919-1920. 
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102.  Debating.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prereq- 
uisite, English  101,  104.     Mr.  Ketcham,  Mr.  Wiley. 

Practice  in  making  and  presenting  oral  arguments.  The  theory 
and  practice  of  argumentation  and  debate.  Short  class  debates  on 
subjects  of  current  interest. 

107-108.  Advanced  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Three  credit 
hours.  The  year.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr. 
Ketcham. 

A  study  of  great  political  and  legal  debates.  Special  applications 
of  logic  to  argument.  Practice  in  drawing  briefs  and  presenting  oral 
arguments  on  political  and  legal  problems. 

114.  Extempore  Speaking.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Public  Speaking  102.     Mr.  Wiley. 

Practice  in  gathering  and  arranging  speech  material  for  extem- 
poraneous addresses.  Special  exercises  for  developing  clearness,  con- 
creteness,  connotation,  unity,  and  movement  in  extemporaneous 
speaking. 


EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Office,  204  University  Hall 

PROFESSORS  SIEBERT,  MCNEAI,,  AND  PERKINS,   ASSISTANT 
PROFESSORS  HARRIS  AND  WASHBURNE,  MR.  KNIPFING 

101.  Medieval  History.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Mr.  Siebert,  Mr.  McNeal,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Washbume, 
Mr.  Knipfing. 

102.  Modern  History  from  1500  A.  D.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Mr.  Siebert,  Mr.  McNeal,  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Harris, 
Mr.  Washburne,  Mr.  Knipfing. 

European  History  101  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester. 
European  History  102  is  given  also  during  the  first  semester. 


FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

123-124.    Europe  from  1815  to  1919.    Three  credit  hours.     The 
year.     Prerequisite,  European  History  101  and  102.     Mr.  Perkins. 
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The  history  of  central  and  western  Europe  from  the  close  of  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the 
past  fifty  years  and  the  interpretation  of  recent  events  in  Europe. 

115.  Europe  and  Africa,  India  and  Australia.  Two  credit  hours. 
First  semester.  Prerequisite,  European  History  101  and  102.  Mr. 
Siebert. 

A  study  of  the  colonial  enterprises  of  the  European  states  in  the 
countries  named,  beginning  with  the  age  of  geographical  discoveries 
and  tracing  the  narrative  to  the  present  time. 

*116.  Europe  and  Turkey:  The  Eastern  Question.  Two  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  European  History  101  and 
102.     Mr.  Siebert. 

This  course  treats  of  the  relations  of  European  powers  with 
Turkey  and  Russia.  European  History  123  and  124  gives  a  special 
preparation  for  this  course. 

*117.  Northeastern  Europe.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  European  History  101  and  102.  Mr.  Siebert. 

This  course  deals  with  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia 
from  the  fifteenth  century. 

*118.  Europe  and  Asia:  The  Far  Eastern  Question.  Two  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  European  History  10 1  and 
102.     Mr.  Siebert. 

Origin  and  development  of  the  interests  of  the  various  European 
states  in  the  Far  East. 

GEOLOGY 

Office,  104  Orton  Hall 

PROFESSOR    BOWNOCKER 

FOR  ADVANCED   UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

167.  Economic  Geology.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  103-104.     Mr.  Bownocker. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  nature  of  ores,  their  classification  and 
origin;  the  metallic  ores  in  the  United  States,  their  distribution 
abundance,  modes  of  occurrence  and  origin.  The  coals  of  the  Appala- 
chian field. 


*Not  given  in  1919-1920. 
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GERMAN 

Offices,  317-318  University  Hall 

PROFESSORS  M.    B.    EVANS   AND   EISENLOHR 

131-132.  Conversation  and  Prose  Composition.  Two  credit 
hours.  The  year.  Prerequisite,  consent  of  the  instructor.  Mr.  Eisen- 
lohr. 

HORTICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY 

Office,  118  Horticulture    Building 

PROFESSOR    PADDOCK,  ASSISTANT    PROFESSORS  ELWOOD 
AND    ALI^EN 

HORTICULTURE 

164.  Landscape  Surveying.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Prerequisite,  Civil 
Engineering  131. 

A  study  of  the  methods  adopted  in  compiling  surveys,  especially 
for  landscape  use,  field  practice  with  instruments. 

165.  Civic  Design.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Horticulture  164. 

This  course  covers  the  principles  of  town  and  city  planning,  illus- 
trated by  a  detailed  study  of  practical  problems  in  the  treatment  of 
pnblic  squares,  street  intersections,  parks  and  playgrounds. 


JOURNALISM 

Office,    226   Shop  Building 

PROFESSORS    MYERS    AND    HOOPER 

101-102.  News-collecting  and  News- writing.  Three  credit  hours. 
The  year.  Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Mr. 
Myers. 

Attention  is  given  to  vocabulary  and  style  with  exercise  in  the 
gathering  and  writing  of  news  for  publication  in  the  University  daily 
newspaper  which  is  organized  and  operated  as  nearly  like  a  city  news- 
paper as  possible. 
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Journalism  101  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester. 
Journalism  102  is  given  also  during  the  first  semester. 

103.  Newspaper  History  and  Comparative  Journalism.  Three 
credit  hours.  First  semester.  Prerequisite,  Journalism  101-102.  Mr. 
Hooper. 

Consideration  by  lecture  and  theme- writing  of  the  development  of 
journalism  in  America,  its  relation  to  the  country's  progress,  notable 
men  and  women  connected  with  it,  and  comparison  of  the  press  of  this 
country  with  that  of  other  countries. 

104.  Newspaper  Organization.  Three  credit  hours.  Second 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Journalism  103.     Mr.  Hooper. 

General  survey  of  the  news,  editorial,  advertising,  circulation  and 
mechanical  departments  of  the  newspaper.  The  training  necessary 
for  various  positions  and  their  responsibilities  and  opportunities;  the 
history  of  printing  and  illustrating  and  the  methods  now  employed. 

105-106.  Newspaper  Practice.  Three  credit  hours.  The  year. 
Two  lectures  and  three  laboratory  hours  each  week.  Prerequisite, 
Journalism  101-102.     Mr.  Myersv 

Study  of  the  village  weekly  and  small  city  daily,  their  opportuni- 
ties of  community  leadership,  editorial  and  business  office  methods  as 
disclosed  in  the  best  papers  of  the  type.  Discussion  reinforced  by  the 
advice  of  successful  men  and  women  in  the  business. 

107-108.  Editorial  Writing  and  News  Interpretation.  Three 
credit  hours.  The  year.  Prerequisite,  Journalism  105-106.  Mr. 
Hooper. 

Study  of  history  in  the  making,  the  consideration  of  current 
events,  of  national  or  international  importance,  with  suggestions  as  to 
editorial  treatment.  Discussion  of  editorial  themes  and  style.  Mem- 
bers of  the  class  will  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a  current  events  de- 
partment for  the  University  daily. 

109-110.  Newspaper  Problems.  Two  credit  hours.  The  year. 
Prerequisite,  Journalism  105-106.     Mr.  Myers. 

Consideration  in  classroom  and  laboratory  of  the  problems  of 
newspaper  work  and  direction,  including  matters  of  advertising  and 
circulation  as  well  as  editorial  problems. 

113.  Newspaper  Ethics  and  Principles.  Two  credit  hours.  First 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Journalism  101-102.     Mr.  Myers. 
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Study  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  press,  its  morals,  its  relation 
to  the  public,  and  its  part  in  community,  state  and  national  life. 

115-116.  The  Country  Newspaper.  Two  credit  hours.  The 
year.     Prerequisite,  Journalism  105-106.     Mr.  Hooper. 

Comparison  of  the  city  and  rural  press  with  particular  attention 
to  the  work  and  opportunity  of  the  editor,  reporter,  and  correspondent 
connected  with  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

119.  Newspaper  Law.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Journalism  101-102.     Mr.  Myers. 

A  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  The  history  principles  and  provisions  of  the  laws  of  libel  and 
copyright,  and  other  statutes  affecting  peculiarly  newspapers  and 
other  publications. 

LAW 

Office,  1 13  Page  Hall 

PROFESSOR   RIGHTMIRE 

Agency.     Two  credit  hours.     Second  semester.     Mr.  Rightmire. 
Cases  and  collateral  readings.     Reinhard's  Cases. 


MATHEMATICS 

Office,  314  University  Hall 
professor  bohannan,  assistant  professor  rietz 

129-130.  Mathematics  of  Finance  and  Insurance.  Three  credit, 
hours.     The  year.     Not  open  to  freshmen.     Mr.  Rietz. 

The  principles  of  interest  and  life  insurance,  together  with  such 
practical  problems  in  investments,  loans,  etc.,  as  maybe  of  interest  to 
the  general  student.  Practice  in  the  construction  of  financial 
schedules  and  tables  and  in  the  practical  use  of  adding  machines  and 
other  mechanical  aids  in  arithmetical  computation. 

135.  Graphical  and  Statistical  Methods.  Three  credit  hours. 
First  semester. 

Charts,  diagrams  and  curve  plotting;  the  standard  methods  of 
representing  statistics;  the  smoothing  of  statistical  data;  the  arithmetic 
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and  geometric  means,  the  median  and  the  mode;  the  standard  devia- 
tions and  other  measures  of  dispersion  and  the  co-efficient  of  variabil- 
ity; the  normal  curve  and  the  element  of  least  squares;  the  theory  and 
application  of  correlation;  index  numbers,  and  the  correlation  of  index 
numbers.  Practical  work  in  making  diagrams  and  in  statistical  re- 
duction and  computation. 

190.  Insurance  Statistics.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  129-130  and  Mathematics  135. 

The  sources  of  insurance  statistics:  a  critical  and  interpretative 
analysis  of  the  more  important  classes  of  statistical  data  pertaining  to 
insurance,  such  as  mortality  with  reference  to  kinds  of  policies,  occu- 
pations, etc.;  the  business  under  different  plans  and  companies;  some 
references  to  the  statistics  of  fire  and  miscellaneous  insurance.  The 
topics  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  both  the  agent  and 
the  home  office. 


FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

181.     Probability.     Three  credit  hours.     Second  semester. 
The  theory  of  probability  and  its  applications  to  statistics  and  cer- 
tain problems  in  insurance. 

183-184.  Actuarial  Theory.  Two  credit  hours.  The  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Mathematics  129-130.  Must  be  preceded  or  accompanied 
by  Mathematics  135. 

An  advanced  course  in  life  contingencies  and  the  actuarial  prin- 
ciples of  fire  and  accident  insurance,  workmen's  compensation  and 
pension  systems. 

187.  Advanced  Actuarial  Theory.  Three  credit  hours.  First 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Mathematics  183-184. 

An  extension  of  Mathematics  183-184.  Among  the  topics  con- 
sidered are  the  construction  of  mortality  and  rate  tables,  policy  val- 
ues and  dividend  sheets.  This  course  is  largely  devoted  to  practical 
work. 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Office,  321  University  Hall 

PROFESSOR  BRIGHTON,    ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS 
CHANDLER  AND  AVEY,    MR.  WII,UAMS 

101.  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Three  credit  hours.  Either 
semester.  Open  to  first  year  students.  Mr.  Leighton,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Avey,  Mr.  Williams. 

The  meaning  and  scope  of  philosophy,  its  typical  problems,  its 
relations  to  the  special  sciences,  morality,  art,  the  state,  and  religion. 

102.  Introductory  Logic.  Three  credit  hours.  Either  semester. 
Prerequisite  for  first  year  students,  Philosophy  101.  Mr.  Leighton, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Avey,  Mr.  Williams. 

A  practice  course  in  the  methods  of  correct  thinking. 

105.  Elementary  Ethics.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Not  open  to  first  year  students.     Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Chandler. 

An  introductory  study  of  the  chief  theories  of  the  moral  life. 

106.  Elementary  Ethics:  History    of  Moral  Ideas  and  Practices. 

Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester.    Not  open  to  first  year  students. 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Williams. 

An  historical  study  of  the  chief  stages  in  moral  evolution — tribal 
morality,  the  moral  ideas  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  medieval 
society,  and  modern  industrialism. 

107.  History  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  Philosophy.  Three  credit 
hours.  First  semester.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Avey. 

The  development  of  Greek  philosophy,  early  Christian  philoso- 
phy; the  medieval  schools. 

108.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.  Three  credit  hours.  Sec- 
ond semester.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Avey. 

The  development  of  modern  philosophic  thought  from  Francis 
Bacon  and  Descartes  to  Charles  Darwin  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

111.  Advanced  Ethics.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,    either     Philosophy    101,  105,    or   107.     Mr.    Williams. 
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A  critical  history  of  the  development  of  ethical  theory  from 
Socrates  to  the  present  time. 

113-114.  Advanced  Logic.  Two  credit  hours.  The  year.  Pre- 
requisite, Philosophy  102.     Mr.  Avey. 

A  systematic  study  of  the  fundamental  structure  and  principles  of 
the  reasoning  process. 

134.  Political  and  Social  Philosophy.  Three  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  either  Philosophy  105 ,  or  107-108  or 
Political  Science  115-116,  or  Sociology  101-102.     Mr.  Leighton. 

The  ethical  values  and  aims  involved  in  social  institutions  and 
their  evolution  with  especial  references  to  the  state,  the  family,  eco- 
nomic activities,  and  education;  an  examination  of  the  ethical  and 
metaphysical  problems  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
society,  and  the  philosophy  of  history. 

*142.  The  Main  Currents  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.  Three 
credit  hours.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite,  Philosophy  101,  105, 
106,107  or  108.     Mr.  Leighton. 

A  non-technical  account  and  estimate  of  the  chief  formative  in- 
fluences in  the  reflective  life  of  the  present  time.  Intended  for  stu- 
dents of  literature,  science,  and  social  movements. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Office,  200  University  Hall 
PROFESSORS  SPENCER,  COKER,  AND  COTTREU, 

101-102.  Government  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Three 
credit  hours.     The  year. 

A  general  survey  of  governmental  institutions,  national,  state 
and  local,  in  the  United  States  and  the  leading  countries  in  Europe. 
This  course  is  not  open  to  freshmen.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  it  be  preceded  by  a  year's  work  in  college  history.  It  should 
precede  all  other  courses  in  this  department. 

*Not  given  in  1919-1920. 
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for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates 

113-114.  Problems  in  International  Politics.  Two  credit  hours. 
The  year.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134,  or  101-102.  Mr. 
Spencer. 

The  methods  and  ideals  of  diplomacy;  current  problems  in  the 
relations  of  World  Powers;  possibilities  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
society  of  nations  after  war;  tendencies  toward  administrative,  judicial 
and  legislative  world-organization. 

Lectures,  and  reports  for  mutual  criticism  and  discussion. 

125.  Introduction  to  Jurisprudence.  Three  credit  hours.  First 
semester.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134,  or  101-102.  Mr. 
Spencer. 

An  introductory  study  of  legal  concepts.  An  attempt  is  made 
both  to  give  the  prospective  law  student  an  analytical  and  historical 
guide  into  his  subject,  and  to  give  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue 
the  study  of  law  an  idea  of  its  significance  in  social  organization,  and 
its  relation  to  political  and  economic  science. 

126.  International  Law.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134,  or  101-102.     Mr.  Spencer. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  international  law  in  their  growth  and 
present  status,  with  particular  attention  to  unsettled  points,  and  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  present  war. 

106.  Municipal  Government.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semes- 
ter.    Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134,  or  101-102.     Mr.  Cottrell. 

A  comparative  study  of  modern  municipalities  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  England  and  South  America;  their  social  significance  and 
governmental  structure;  their  relation  to  the  State  in  the  law  of  munic- 
ipal corporations;  experience  with  government  by  council,  mayor, 
commission,  manager;  popular  participation  and  effective  citizenship. 
The  work  is  based  on  Munro's  Government  of  European  Cities  and 
Government  of  American  Cities;  lectures,  investigations  and  reports  of 
particular  cities. 

130.  Municipal  Functions.  Three  credit  hours.  Second  se- 
mester. Prerequisites,  Political  Science  133-134  or  101-102,106.  Mr. 
Cottrell. 

A  study  of  the  functions  of  modern  municipalities  in  the  light  of 
American  and  European    experience.     Comparative   studies    will   be 
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made  of  the  organization,  methods  employed,  policies  and  problems  of 
the  functions  of  finance;  health  and  sanitation;  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion; education;  street  construction  and  city  planning;  housing;  water 
supply;  garbage  and  sewage  disposal;  public  utilities;  charities  and 
corrections;  recreation;  and  municipal  ownership.  Excursions  will 
be  made  for  examination  of  the  actual  operation  of  departments.  Lec- 
tures and  conferences  will  be  given  by  those  in  charge  of  particular 
functions.  The  work  is  based  on  Munro's  Principles  and  Methods  of 
Municipal  Administration. 

131.  State  Government.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134  or  101-102.     Mr.    Coker. 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  American  State  Government:  fun- 
damental features  of  the  structure  and  powers  of  the  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial  departments,  and  all  their  inter-relations;  re- 
forms in  organization. 

132.  State  Functions.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134  or  101-102.     Mr.  Coker. 

A  study  of  the  activities  of  American  State  Government:  the 
scope,  methods,  and  problems  of  state  action  in  the  fields  of  finance, 
labor,  public  order,  public  morals,  regulation  of  business,  and  con- 
trol of  local  government;  the  executive  budget;  the  civil  service; 
legislative  and  judicial  procedure. 

*109-110.     State,  County  and  Municipal  Government    in    Ohio. 

Two  credit  hours.  The  year.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134 
or  101-102.     Mr.   Cottrell. 

This  study  covers  the  historical  evolution  and  actual  working  of 
the  governmental  machinery  and  particular  functions  which  it  per- 
forms. It  will  deal  with  the  constitutional,  statutory  and  practical 
relations  of  the  divisions  of  government;  administrative  officers  and 
commissions;  legislative  practice  and  enactment;  finances;  relation 
between  the  State  and  minor  subdivisions;  working  of  different  types 
of  municipal  charters;  etc.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  various  divisions  of  government.  The 
course  provides  a  groundwork  for  those  preparing  to  teach  civics  or 
engage  in  public  service,  journalism  or  civic  secretarial  work. 

115-116.     History  of  Political  Theories.     Two  credit  hours.     The 
year.     Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134,  or  101-102.     Given  bien- 
nially.    Mr.  Coker. 
*Not  given  in  1919-1920. 
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The  development  of  leading  ideas  in  politics  will  be  traced  from 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present. 

117-118.  Proseminary.  Two  credit  hours.  The  year.  Prereq- 
uisite, Political  Science  133-134,  or  101-102,  and  two  other  semester 
courses  in  the  Social  Science  group.     Mr.  Coker. 

General  topic  for  the  year's  work:  problems  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  government  to  business  and  labor,  with  special  considera- 
tion of  recent  changes  and  proposed  changes  in  these  fields  in  England 
and  the  United  States. 

151-152.  Methods  of  Governmental  Research.  Two  credit  hours. 
The  year.  Prerequisite,  Political  Science  133-134,  or  101-102.  Mr. 
Cottrell. 

Direction  and  training  of  students  in  methods  of  gathering  and 
presenting  data  in  governmental  problems.  Lectures;  assigned  read- 
ings; field  work  consisting  of  excursions,  individual  studies  and  con- 
ferences; laboratory  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research, 
Ohio  Institute  of  Public  Efficiency  and  Legislative  Reference  Bureau; 
correlation  with  civic  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce. 


FOR  GRADUATES 

201-202.     Research  in  Political  Science. 

For  description  of  graduate    courses   in  this  department  see  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Office,  403  University  Hall 

PROFESSORS  ARPS,  PINTNER,  AND  WEISS,  ASSISTANT 

PROFESSORS  BRIDGES,  CRANE,  AND  GOUDGE- 

CRANE,  MR.   EVANS,  MR.    CUULER,    MISS 

COY,  MISS  ROGERS,   AND  DEPARTMENT 

ASSISTANTS 

101-102.     Elementary  Psychology.     Introductory  course.     Three 
credit  hours.     The  year.     All  instructors. 

Psychology  101  is  given  also  during  the  second  semester. 
Psychology  102  is  given  also  during  the  first  semester. 
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127.  Industrial  Psychology.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  se- 
mester. Prerequisite,  Psychology  101-102  or  103-104.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, reports.     Mr.  Bridges. 

The  application  of  psychology  to  the  following  problems:  voca- 
tional guidance,  selection  of  industrial  workers,  industrial  learning 
and  training,  the  adaptation  of  technical  to  mental  conditions,  indus- 
trial monotony,  fatigue,  rest,  and  the  length  of  the  working  day. 

FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

114.  Mental  and  Social  Measurements.  Two  credit  hours.  Sec- 
ond semester.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  101-102  or  103-104.  Not 
open  to  first  and  second  year  students.     Mr.  Weiss. 

A  course  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  ex- 
pect to  carry  on  investigation  in  psychology,  education  and  the  so- 
cial sciences.  Topics:  standard  methods  of  handling  data;  computa- 
tion of  averages,  deviations  and  correlations,  graphical  representation ; 
grading  and  marking  systems. 

121.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Four  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  10 [-102  or  103-104.     Mr.  Bridges. 

The  abnormal  mental  phenomena,  viz.,  disorders  of  perception, 
association,  memory,  affection,  judgment,  action,  volition  and  person- 
ality, with  especial  emphasis  on  their  relation  to  the  respective  nor- 
mal phenomena.  The  grouping  of  these  disorders  into  the  syndromes 
exhibited  in  the  main  types  of  insanity.  Lectures,  recitations  and 
clinics. 

122.  The  Defective  Child.  Four  credit  hours.  Second  semes- 
ter.    Prerequisite,  Psychology  101-102  or  103-104.     Mr.  Pintner. 

The  varieties  and  grades  of  mental  deficiency,  including  the  back- 
ward child  of  the  schools  and  the  distinctly  feeble-minded.  The 
causes  of  the  same.     Lectures,  recitations  and  clinics. 

125.  Social  Psychology.  Three  credit  hours.  First  semester. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  101-102  or  103-104.     Mr.  Evans. 

The  nature  and  variety  of  innate  tendencies;  the  relation  of  these 
tendencies  to  acquired  behavior  and  social  control;  the  development 
of  personality. 

151-152.  Criminal  and  Legal  Psychology.  Two  credit  hours. 
The  year.  Prerequisite,  Psychology  101-102  or  103-104.  Not  open 
to  first  and  second  year  students.     Mr.  Crane. 
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A  critical  presentation  of  the  evolution  of  the  present  day  psy- 
chological conception  of  crime,  with  a  study  of  the  neurological  basis 
of,  and  the  nature  of  the  stimuli  to,  anti-social  behavior.  There  will 
be  both  a  critical  and  an  experimental  study  of  the  psychological 
principles  applied  to  the  problems  of  testimony,  those  underlying 
recently  advocated  reforms  in  legal  procedure,  and  the  technique  and 
reliability  of  suggested  psychological  methods  for  the  detection  of 
criminals. 

128.  Psychology  of  Advertising.  Two  credit  hours.  First 
semester.     Prerequisite,  Psychology  103-104  or  101-102.     Mr.  Crane. 

A  psychological  study  of  the  mediums  employed  in  effective  ad- 
vertising. The  types  of  appeal;  the  nature  and  laws  of  effective  appeal. 
The  relation  of  instincts,  memory,  feelings  and  emotions  to  effective 
advertising.  Lectures,  reports  and  investigations  of  practical  prob- 
lems in  the  laboratory. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

PROFESSOR  MCCAMPBEIX,    ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS   HAYHURST 
AND   PATERSON,    MR.    VAN  BUSKIRK 

101.  Public  Health  Administration.  Two  credit  hours.  First 
semester.  Two  lectures  or  recitations  each  week.  Total  32  hours. 
Mr.  McCampbell. 

The  organization  of  national,  state  and  local  health  departments, 
sanitary  law  and  legal  powers  and  responsibilities  of  health  officers 
and  boards  of  health.  The  place  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  public 
health  administration. 

121.  Public  Health  Problems.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semes- 
ter.    Two  lectures  or  recitations  each  week.     Mr.     Hayhurst. 

This  course  includes  an  elementary  consideration  of  the  various 
public  health  problems  which  present  themselves.  Consideration  is 
given  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  infant  mortality, 
the  physical  supervision  of  school  children,  the  provision  and  protec- 
tion of  the  public  water  and  food  supplies,  the  proper  elimination  of 
wastes,  the  sociological  aspects  of  public   health  work,  including    es- 
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pecially  the  question  of  the  elimination  of  tuberculosis.  Limited  in- 
struction is  given  on  the  matter  of  quarantine  regulation,  disinfec- 
tion and  in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

122.  Industrial  Hygiene.     Two  credit  hours.      Second  semester. 

This  course  is  designed  strictly  for  undergraduates  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  for  general  work  in  connection  with  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  various  industries.  The  course  consists  of  didactic 
work,  lectures  and  demonstrations  dealing  with  the  various  health 
hazards  which  operate  in  connection  with  the  various  industries. 
The  question  of  ventilation,  temperature,  humidity,  illumination,  fa- 
tigue and  inactivity,  will  be  considered.  Some  consideration  will  be 
given  the  question  of  industrial  poisons  and  occupational  diseases,  as 
well  as  the  prevention  of  accidents.  The  preventive  medical  phases 
of  industrial  hygiene  will  also  be  given  careful  consideration,  includ- 
ing a  discussion  of  the  physical  examination  of  employees  and  the 
general  medical  and  social  supervision  of  manufacturing  plants. 

123.  Public  Health  Problems.  Two  credit  hours.  First  semes- 
ter. Two  lectures  or  recitations  each  week.  Total  32  hours.  Mr. 
McCampbell,  Mr.  Paterson. 

124.  Public  Health  Problems.  Two  credit  hours.  Second  semes- 
ter. Two  lectures  or  recitations  each  week.  Total  32  hours.  Mr. 
McCampbell,  Mr.  Hayhurst. 

This  course  covers  in  a  rapid  survey  the  health  hazards  of  indus- 
trial applications  and  the  accepted  standards  in  regard  to  the  individ- 
ual and  to  his  environments.  Occupational  diseases  and  those  dis- 
eases partly  occupational  are  considered  in  their  various  relations. 
The  principles  of  sanitary  engineering  science,  municipal  sanitation, 
and  the  methods  used  in  the  public  health  laboratory  are  also  covered 
in  this  course. 

FOR  GRADUATES 

207.     Vital  and  Sanitary  Statistics. 

211-212.     Public  Health  Engineering. 

For  description  of  graduate  courses  in  this  department  see  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Office,  305  University  Hall 

PROFESSOR  BOWKN,  ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  CHAPIN, 
MR.  BERTHEMY 

FRENCH 
FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

114.  Practice  in  Speaking  and  Writing  French.  Two  credit 
hours.  Second  semester.  Students  wishing  to  elect  this  course  must 
have  the  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Given  biennially,  alter- 
nating with  French  116.  Mr.  Berthemy. 

*116.  Advanced  Conversational  Practice.  Two  credit  hours. 
Second  semester.  Students  wishing  to  elect  this  course  must  have 
the  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Given  biennially,  alternating 
with  French  114.     Mr.   Berthemy. 

SPANISH 
FOR   ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES  AND  GRADUATES 

110.  Commercial  Reading  and  Correspondence.  Four  credit 
hours.      Second  semester.      Prerequisite,  Spanish  103.      Mr.  Chapin. 

A  course  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  the  vocabulary  of 
business  and  with  the  forms  of  Spanish  commercial  paper  and  corre- 
spondence. 


*Not  given  in  1919-1920. 


TIME  SCHEDULE 

COLLEGE   OF  COMMERCE  AND  JOURNALISM 

The  following  courses  and  sections  are  intended  primarily  for  stu- 
dents in  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism.  Assignment  to 
sections  will  be  made  strictly  according  to  the  order  of  receipt  of  the 
election  cards  and  students  will  be  admitted  to  the  sections  they  elect, 
provided  those  sections  are  not  already  filled. 

Students  from  the  College  of  Commerce  and  Journalism  must  not 
elect  courses  not  listed  under  the  Departments  of  Instruction  without 
first  consulting  the  secretary  of  their  college. 

Explanations 

The  two  columns  of  figures  under  Course  No.  give  the  number  of 
the  course  for  the  two  semesters.  The  third  column  of  figures  indi- 
cates the  number  of  credit  hours  per  semester  of  the  course. 

KEY   TO   ABBREVIATIONS 

Bi. — Biological  Building 
B.  Z. — Botany  and  Zoology  Building 
Br.— Brown  Hall 
Ch.-— Chemistry  Hall 
Ha.— Hayes  Hall 
H.  E. — Home  Economics  Building 
H.  F. — Horticulture  and  Forestry  Building 
L. — Library 
Lo.— Lord  Hall 
Obs. — O  bser  vatory 
O.— Orton  Hall 
P.— Page  Hall 
Pav. — Judging  Pavilion 
Ph. — Physics  Building 
R.  L. — Robinson  Laboratory 
S.— Shop  Building 
T.— Townshend  Hall 
U.— University  Hall 
V.  C. — Veterinary  Clinic 
V.   L. — Veterinary  Laboratory 
L.— Lecture;     Q.— Quiz;     Lab. — Laboratory;     R.— Recitations. 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY 


Course  No. 

Hours 

Time 

Room 

Instructor 

101—102 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  8 

U. 

205 

All  Instructors 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  8 

L. 

107 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  9 

U. 

205 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  9 

L. 

107 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  10 

U. 

205 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  10 

L. 

107 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  1 

U. 

209 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  1 

L. 

107 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  2 

U. 

205 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  2 

L. 

107 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  3 

U. 

205 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  3 

U. 

209 

102—101 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  8 

U. 

209 

Wittke 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  1 

u. 

205 

Wood 

—101 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  2 

u. 

209 

107—108 

2 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  at  10 

u. 

205 

Hockett 

109—110 

2 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  at  8 

u. 

205 

Schlesinger 

113 — 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  10 

u. 

209 

Schlesinger 

— 114 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  10 

u. 

209 

Knight 

123—124 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  9 

u. 

209 

Knight 

125-126 

2 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  at  1 

u. 

205 

Wood 

ARCHITECTURE 


131—132 

2 

M., 

W.,  8  to  11 

Br. 

Ronan 

w., 

F.,  1  to  4 

Br. 

133—134 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  2 

ART 

Br.  104 

Chubb 

119—119 

1 

M., 
Th. 

at  4 
,  at  11 

Ha.  204 

Kelley 

131— 

2 

M., 

W.,  8  to  10 

Ha.  303 

Norris 

M., 

W.,  1  to  3 

Ha.  303 

Talbot 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  8  to  10 

Ha.  303 

Christensen, 
Norris 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  1  to  3 

Ha.  303 

Robinson, 
Christensen 

— 131 

2 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  8  to  10 

Ha.  303 

Norris 

132— 

2 

M., 

W.,  1  to  3 

Ha.  303 

Kelley 

—132 

2 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  8  to  10 

Ha.  303 

Christensen 

M., 

W.,  9  to  11 

Ha.  303 

Norris 

BACTERIOLOGY 


107- 


4  or  5       L., 


M.,  W.,  at  9 

V.  L.  101 

Morrey 

M.,  W.,  at  2 

V.  L.  102 

Morrey 

Tu.,  la.,  at  9 

V.  L.  102 

Morrey 
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Course  No.   Hours 


BACTERIOLOGY  (continued) 

Time  Room 


Lab.,  Tu.,  Th.,  8  to  11  V.  L.  8 

—114       2  to  5       L.,  Tu.,  Th.,  at  8  V.  L.  102 

Lab.  to  be  arranged 


105—105 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

M.,  W.,  at  4  Li.  107 


Instructor 

Masters 
Morrey 
Morrey, 
Masters 


Reeder 


BOTANY 

133—134       3  to  5       To  be  arranged  B.  Z. 


AH  Instructors 


CHEMISTRY 

-176  3  M.,  F.,  at  11  Ch.  207 


Foulk 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


loa- 


ns— 


139— 


106 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  2 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  10 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  8 

M., 

Th.,  F.,  at  11 

3 

Tu. 

,  W.,  Th.,  at  10 

116 

3 

M., 

Th.,  F.,  at  11 

117 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  9 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  9 

140 

3 

Tu. 

,  at  9;  Tu.,  Th. 

1  to  4 


Br.  207 

Eno 

Br.  207 

Eno 

Br.  207 

Eno 

Br.  207 

Eno 

Br.  109 

Sherman 

Br.  207 

Sherman 

Br.  207 

Eno 

Br.  207 

Eno 

Br.  1 

Eno 

iai— 102 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 


M., 

,  w., 

F.,  at  8 

P.  12 

All  Instructors 

M. 

,  w., 

F.,  at  8 

P.  13 

M.; 

,  w., 

F.,  at  8 

P.  7 

M., 

,  w., 

F.,  at  9 

P.  12 

M., 

,  w., 

F.,  at  9 

P.  13 

M., 

,  w., 

F.,  at  9 

P.  9 

M., 

,  w., 

F.,  at  10 

P.  12 

M., 

,  w., 

F.,  at  10 

P.  13 

M., 

,  w., 

F.,  at  10 

P.  109 

M., 

,  Th. 

,  F.,  at  11 

P.  12 
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EGONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY  (continued) 


Course  No. 

Hours 

Time 

M.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11 
M.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 
M.f  W.,  F.,  at  1 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

Room 
P.  109 

P.  12 
P.  13 

P.  109 
P.  12 
P.  13 

Instructor 

—101 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

P.  109 
P.  9 

102— 

3 

M.,  W.f  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

P.  109 
P.  109 
P.  6 
P.  109 

ioa- 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

P.  6 

Weidler 

—104 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

P.  109 

Huntington 

105— 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

P.  12 

Ruggles 

—106 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

P.  12 

Walradt 

107—108 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

Ph.  304 

109— 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

Ph.  304 

Weidler 

—112 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

P.  6 

Weidler 

119—120 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

P.  9 

Mark 

121 — 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 

P.  6 

Huntington 

— 122 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

P.  6 

Huntington 

127—128 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  1 

P.  12 

Lockhart 

129— 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 

P.  12 

Eckelberry 

139—140 

3 

L.,  Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  11 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  1 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  2 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  3 
Lab.,  M.,  8  to  10 
M.,  1  to  3 
M.,  3  to  5 
Tu.,  10  to  12 
Tu.,  1  to  3 
W.,  8  to  10 
Th.,  10  to  12 
F.,  8  to  10 

P.  7 
P.  9 
P.  7 
P.  13 
P.  6 
P.  6 
P.  6 
P.  6 
P.  11 
P.  11 
P.  11 
P.  11 
P.  11 
P.  11 
P.  11 
P.  11 

Eckelberry 

14^-139 

3 

L.,  Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  11 
Tu.,  Th.,  at  3 
Lab.,  Tu.,  8  to  10 
W.,  1  to  3 

P.  109 

P.  109 
P.  11 
P.  11 

Sheppard 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY  (continued) 


Course  Nc 

i.    Hours 

Time 

Room 

Jnstructi 

W.,  3  to  5 

P.  11 

141—144 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

P.  9 

Lockhart 

145—146 

2 

Tu.,  3  to  5 

P.  6 

Ruggles 

147—148 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  1 

P.  13 

Walradt 

149—150 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

P.  9 

150—149 

3 

M.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11 

Ph.  302 

154—153 

3 

M.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11 

P.  9 

Lockhart 

157—158 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 

P.  13 

Weidler 

159— 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

P.  6 

Huntington 

160—162 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

P.  109 

163— 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

P.  7 

Hammond 

165—166 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

P.  7 

Hammond 

167—168 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

P.  6 

Ruggles 

169—170 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  1 

P.  9 

171 — 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

Huntington 

— 172 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

173— 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

P.  11 

Huntington 

—174 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

O.  1 

Sheppard 

—175 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

Ph.  102 

Coon 

177—178 

2 

L.f  Tu.,  at  2 
Lab.,  Th.,  1  to  3 

P.  12 
P.  11 

Mark 

181—182 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

Walradt 

—183 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

P.  7 

Hammond 

—184 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

P.  0 

Huntington 

185—186 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

P.  7 

Hagerty 

—188 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

P.  13 

Ruggles 

189— 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

P.  6 

—190 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

P.  9 

Huntington 

203—204 

3 

M.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11 

L.  305 

207—208 

2 

Th.,  4  to  6 

L.  305 

209—210 

lto3 

To  be  arranged 

P. 

Hammond 

211—212 

lto3 

To  be  arranged 

P. 

Ruggles 

213—214 

lto3 

To  be  arranged 

P. 

Lockhart 

215—216 

2 

To  be  arranged 

Mark 

SOCIOLOGY 


101—102 


M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 
M.,  Tu.,  F.,  at  11 
M.,  Tu.,  F.,  at  11 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 


L.  307 


P.  7 


P.  7 


All  Instructors 


BDini!  irarxi; 
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ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY   (continued) 


Course  No.   Hours 


Time 


Room 


Instructor 


M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

102—101 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

—104 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.f  at  3 

Ph.  204 

Taft 

105- 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

P.  9 

Taft 

107— 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

McKenzie 

—108 

1 

Tu.,  at  8 

Arch.  M. 

Mills 

109— 

4 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
Lab.,  S.,  9  to  12 

P.  9 

Hagerty 

111 — 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

P.  9 

Bice 

— 112 

4 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
Lab.,  S.,  9  to  12 

P.  9 

Hagerty 

— 114 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

Bice 

115—116 

4 

To  be  arranged 

Mark 

117—118 

2 

Tu.,  4  to  6 

P.  7 

Hagerty 

119— 

3 

M.,  Th.,  F.,  at  11 

P.  13 

123—124 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

P.  6 

Thrasher 

125—126 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

McKenzie 

127—128 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

North 

129—130 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

P.  7 

North 

131—132 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

Hagerty 

133— 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

201—202 

2 

To  be  arranged 

McKenzie 

207—208 

2 

Th.,  4  to  6 

P.  7 

117- 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8  R.  L. 


Caldwell 


ENGINEERING  DRAWING 


101— 

2 

M.,  W.,  8  to  10 
M.,  W.,  1  to  3 
Tu.,  Th.,  8  to  10 
Tu.,  Th.,  1  to  3 
F.,  S.,  8  to  10 

Br.  203 
Br.  203,  200 
H.  F. 

Br.  203,  200 
Br.  104,  H.  F. 

All  Instructors 

—101 

2 

F.,  S.,  8  to  10 

102— 

3 

M.,  at  8 

M.,  9  to  111  Tu.,  8  to  10 

Br.  200 

—102 

3 

L.,  M.,  at  2 
M.,  at  9 
W.,  at  10 
W.,  at  3 
F.,  at  8 

Br.  203, 1 
Br.  203 
Br.  203,  200 
Br.  203 
Br.  203,  200 

All  Instructors 
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ENGINEERING  DRAWING  (continued) 

Course  No.   Hours  Time  Room 


Instructor 


F.,  at  10 

Br.  200,  104 

F.,  at  1 

Br.  203,  200 

F.,  at  2 

Br.  200, 1 

F.,  at  3 

Br.  203 

Lab.,  M.,  W.,  8  to  10 

Br. 

M.,  W.,  1  to  3 

Br. 

Tu.,  Th.,8tol0 

Br. 

Tu.,  Th.,  ltoJ 

Br. 

F.,  S.,  8  to  10 

Br. 

ENGLISH 

105—106 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

Ph.  104 

M.,  W.,  at  2 

Ph.  303 

107—108 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

Ph.  204 

127—128 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

Ph.  202 

M.,  W.,  at  2 

Ph.  104 

133—133 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

Ph.  104 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

Ph.  302 

141-142 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

Ph.  102 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

Ph.  304 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

Ph.  102 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

Ph.  303 

145—146 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

Ph.  204 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

Ph.  204 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

Ph.  204 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

Ph.  302 

155—156 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

Ph.  204 

—158 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

Ph.  204 

167—168 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

Ph.  102 

169—170 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 

Ph.  104 

Beck 

Dishong 

Graves 

McKnight 

McKnight 

Taylor 

Graves 

Taylor 

Cooper 

Cooper 

Percival 

Percival 

Beck 

McKnight 

Graves 

Taylor 

Graves 

Denney 

Cooper 


EUROPEAN  HISTORY 


101—102 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  4 

U.  201 
U.  202 
U.  201 
U.  201 
U.  201 
U.  202 
U.  201 
U.  201 
U.  201 

All  Instructors 

102—101 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

U.  316 
H.  F.  106 

115— 

2 

Tu.f  Th.,  at  10 

L.  107 

Siebert 

123—124 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

U.  202 

Perkins 
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167—  3  M.,  W.,  F.,  at 


O.  106 


Bownocker 


GERMAN 


Course  No.   Hours  Time 

131—132  2  Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 


Room 
U.  319 


Instructor 
Eisenlohr 


HORTICULTURE 


l— 

3 

Tu,  at  11 
M.,  W.,  1  to  4 

—165 

3 

Th.,  at  10 

Lab.,  to  be  arranged 

H.  F. 


H.  F. 


JOURNALISM 


101—102 

3 

M.,  W.,  at  9 

S.  208 

Myers 

M.,  W.,  at   1 

S.  208 

Myers 

Agr.  Tu.,  at  11 

S.  208 

Baker 

Lab.  to  be  arranged 

102—101 

3 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 

S.  201 

Myers 

103—104 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

S.  208 

Hooper 

105—106 

3 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  11; 
Lab.  to  be  arranged 

S.  208 

Myers 

107—108 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

S.  208 

Hooper 

109—110 

2 

Tu.,  at  10;  Lab.  to  be 
arranged 

S.  208 

Myers 

113 — 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

S.  208 

Myers 

115 — 116 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 

S.  208 

Hooper 

—119 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

S.  208 

Myers 

MATHEMATICS 


129—130 

3 

M., 

,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

U.  313 

M., 

,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

U.  313 

135- 

3 

M., 

,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

U.  313 

—181 

3 

M., 

,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

U.  313 

183—184 

2 

M., 

,  F.,  at  11 

U.  313 

187— 

3 

M.( 

,  W.,F.,  at  3 

U.  313 

—190 

2 

M., 

,  W.,  at  2 

U.  313 

101—102 


PHILOSOPHY 


M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 


U.  320 
U.  321 


Avey 
Letghton 
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PHILOSOPHY  (continued) 


Course  No. 

Houn 

r 

Time 

Room 

Instructor 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  10 

L.  307 

Williams 

M.: 

,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

U.  321 

Williams 

102—101 

3 

M., 

,  W.,  F.,  at  2 

L.  307 

Chandler 

105—106 

3 

M., 

,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

U.  321 

Williams 

3 

M., 

,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

L.  107 

Chandler 

107—108 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  10 

U.  200 

Chandler 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  2 

U.  321 

Avey 

111 — 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  3 

U.  321 

Williams 

113 — 114 

2 

Tu. 

,  Th.,  at  9 

U.  321 

Avey 

— 134 

3 

M., 

W.,  F.,  at  1 

Leighton 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


101—102 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  2 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

U.  200 
U.  200 
U.  200 
U.  200 

—101 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  1 

U.  200 

Coker 

106— 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

L.  303 

Cottrell 

113—114 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  3 

U.  200 

115—116 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

U.  200 

Coker 

117—118 

2 

Tu.,  4  to  6 

L.  303 

Coker 

125—126 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  8 

L.  307 

Spencer 

—130 

3 

M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

L.  303 

Cottrell 

131—132 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 

U.  200 

Coker 

151—152 

2 

W.,  3  to  5 

Cottrell 

201—202 

2 

To  be  arranged 

Coker> 
Cottrell 

PSYCHOLOGY 


101—102 


M., 

,  w., 

F., 

,  at  8 

U.  406 

All  Instructors 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  8 

U.  401 

M., 

,  w., 

F., 

at  9 

U.  401 

M., 

,  w., 

F., 

at  9 

U.  410 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  9 

U.  412 

M„ 

w., 

F., 

at  10 

U.  400 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  10 

U.  401 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  10 

U.  406 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  1 

U.  412 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  1 

U.  406 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  2 

U.  406 

M., 

w., 

F., 

at  2 

U.  401 

M., 

,  v/., 

F., 

at  3 

U.  406 

M 

,  w., 

F., 

at  4 

U.  412 
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PSYCHOLOGY  (continued) 

Course  No.    Hours  Time 

3  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9 
M.,  W.,  F.,  at  3 

2  Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

4  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  9;  S.,  9  to  11 


102—101 


—114 
121—122 


125—  3  M.,  W.,  F.,  at  10 

—127  2  M.,  F.,  at  11 

128—  2  M.,  F.,  at  11 

151—152  2  Tu.,  Th.,  at  2 


Room 

Instructor 

U.  400 

U.  412 

U.  410 

Weiss 

U.  406 

Bridges, 
Pintner 

U.  410 

Evans 

U.  406 

Bridges 

U.  406 

Crane 

U.  406 

Crane 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 


101— 

2 

To  be  arranged 

113 — 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  11 

121 — 122 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

123—124 

2 

To  be  arranged 

207— 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

211 — 

4 

M.,  Tu.,  Th.,  F.,at  11 

— 212 

4 

M.,   Tu.,   Th.,atll 
F.,  1  to  4 

Bio.  101 


Hayhurst 

Hayhurst 

Hayhurst 

Paterson 

VanBuskirk 

VanBuskirk 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


101—102 

2 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

Ph.  304 

Ketcham 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  8 

Ph.  302 

Wiley 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

Ph.  304 

Ketcham 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  10 

Ph.  302 

Wiley 

M.,  W.,  at  1 

Ph.  304 

Wiley 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  1 

Ph.  304 

Ketcham 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  1 

Ph.  302 

Wiley 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  2 

Ph.  302 

Wiley 

101— 

Tu.,  Th.,  at  9 

Ph.  302 

Wiley 

107—108 

3 

M.,  at  3;  W.,  3  to  5 

Ph.  304 

Ketcham 

—114 

2 

M.,  W.,  at  10 

Ph.  302 

Wiley 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

-114  2  Tu.,  Th.,  at  11  U.  321 

SPANISH 


Berthemy 


-110  4  M.,  Tu.,  W.,  Th.,at8 

M.,  Tu.f  W.t  Th.,  at  2 


H.  F.  108 
U.  302 


Chapin 
Chapin 
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